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BENDED TWIGS AND STRAIGHT SAPLINGS. 


BY MARIE OLIVER. 


Daisy Sarrorp walked into the sitting- 
room quietly. She laid her music-roll in 
its accustomed place, and took off her little 
straw hat as absent-mindedly as she had 
put her gloves and parasol in the drawer of 
the old secretary. 

The plainly-furnished sitting-room was 
very still. Somebody had been in, and 
with a careful hand had drawn the white 
muslin curtains closely, so as to shut out 
the hot sun. A vase of beautiful flowers 
stood upon the centre-table, while over the 
mantel sprays of luxuriant ivy fell and 
clambered about the tiny painting hanging 
just above it. 

But Daisy took no notice of either vase 
orivy. After she had put away her walk- 
ing apparel, she ‘went to the door leading 
to another apartment and called : 

“<Mother!? 

‘A pleasant yoice responded at once: 

Here I am, Daisy; what is it?” 

Daisy went into the kitchen hastjly. She 
sat down in the open doorway just where 
the rays of the sun fell, and looked up into 
the face of her mother, engaged with the 
week's ironing, pleadingly and longingly. 

“© mother,” she broke forth, at last, 
“I wish I could go away somewhere this 
summer! All the girls have been talking 
about ; going; some to the mountains, and 

some to the seashore. O dear! if I could 
oily stay afew weeks by the salt water, I 
would be content.”’ 

“’“T wish you could, Daisy.”” The moth- 
er’s face grew very tender as she looked on 
this one daughter. “It would delight my 
heart to have you go somewhere. It would 
do you a great deal of good, besides making 
yon enjoy, yourself; but I don’t see how 
we are going to send you. You know it 
costs a great deal for board at such places, 
and we have already paid out’ quite an 
amount for your music lessons; though, to 
be sure, you have well improved your time. 
But perhaps things will be different some- 
time, darling; then you shall have those 
wishes gratified. I only wish. you could 
now.” : 

"0, well, motherP? Daisy jumped up 
from the doorstep quickly, and flung her 


arms around the gentle woman’s neck. 
“Don’t fret about me. Perhaps it is 
wrong in me to think of such things.” 

“No, not wrong.” The mother’s hand 
smoothed the flushed face lying on her 
shoulder very softly. ‘‘No, not wrong ; 
for you have not seen many shadows in life 
as yet. You are young, Daisy, and the 
fancies of youth are different from those of 
older people, If there were no aspirations, 
how few things would be accomplished! It 
is only wrong when we make ourselves mis- 
erable over them because they are not.” 

“J know that, mother; and I ought not 
to make myself uneasy about them; but 
really, sometimes when I hear the girls at 
school talking about this thing and that 
thing, it makes me wish I had it, too; and 
I don’t see how Lam to getthem. I know 
I could appreciate the beautiful. ‘The other 
day Alice Ford asked me into her house, 
and the servant showed me into her private 
sitting-room; and really, our parlor looks 
shabby beside it. The carpet is very fine, 
the piano elegant; and when I saw all the 
rare things, I wished—but there! of what 
use is it to wish? None at all? And 
Daisy paused very suddenly. 

Mrs. Safford went on with cher work 
quietly. = 
" “Do you think that Alice i is any happier 
than you, Daisy?” she questioned. 

“NoP? Daisy spoke very eagerly now. 
“she hasn’t any father, or any brother. 
Her sister is very cold-hearted, and her 
mother fault-fnding. Q no! I don’t be- 
lieve she is ag happy as Iam.” ~ 

Mrs. Safford exchanged her cold iron for 
a warmer one. 

“Would you like to exchange places with 
Alice, Daisy?—she take your home, and 
you take hers?” 

**No, I don’t think I should,”? answered 
Daisy, hugging the big Maltese cat, then 
slyly basking in the sunlight which streamed 
across the floor. “I don’t think I could 
give up my dear mamma for Alice’s—and 
yet I should like the beautiful things which 
she has.”’ 

“Pi tell you what ’tis, Daisy,” shouted 
a boyish voice in the yard just underneath 
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the window by which the green hopvine 
grew, “you must get married, and then 
you'll have them.” 

The young girl glanced in the direction 
from whence the voice came, with a saucy 
shake of her head, while the dimples in 
her cheeks played at bopeep with those 
about her mouth. Then she laughed aloud 
merrily. 

“*O dear, Wallace! that is your remedy 
for everything,” she cried. ‘‘¥ou are 
always advising me to get married! One 
would think you were impatient to get rid 
of me, you naughty boy.” 

“But that’s the only way you'll ever get 
your beautiful things,” stoutly asserted 
Wallace; “for you well know that father 
can’t afford such finery as Alice Ford has 
in her house.” 

Daisy dropped her pet kitten suddenly 
and stood up, astrange womanly glow upon 
her young face. 

“Tam very foolish,’ she said, the color 
in her cheek mounting highor. ‘One 
would think me a child, instead of a seven- 
teen year old woman. No, no, Wallace! 
Don’t look'so frightened; you meant noth- 
ing, my boy; only pray don’t ever again 
speak of my getting married, for I could 
not bear that. I love you all too well to 
ever think of leaving you. Besides, how 
could you ever get along without Daisy 2” 

“We couldn’ do without her, anyway,” 
said anotlfer voice; and Walter, the eldest 
son, entered just at that moment, with his 
arms full of hard wood for the blazing fire 
heating the huge irons. “‘ Ne, no, Wallace! 
Don’t’ you ever let me hear you speak of 
Daisy’s ‘going off, for when she goes, all 
our sunshine will go from us.”” 

“And there will be no one then to mend 
my mittens, or hunt up my cap when lost, 
or play nurse for me when I am sick?’ 
shouted the roguish Wallace; and off he 
rushed into the hayfields once more after 
his manly brother. 

Daisy looked toward her mother with a 
meaning smile. 

“How very poetical Walter is, and how 
matter-of-fact is Wallace!’ she said, after 
apause. “ The former thinks of lost sun- 
shine, the latter of losing his helpmeet; 
and yet both are good in their way. Do 
you think all boys are as good as ours, 
mother?” 

Mrs, Safford dropped a kiss on the girlish 
cheek pressed against her ironing-board. 


“No, not at all,” she said, hastily; “i 
fact, but very fee. Yet our boys are 
‘home-boys,’ Daisy; they have never been 
exposed to temptation. But in distant 
cities I know that there is many a gambler, 
many a forger, and many a faint-hearted, 
black-souled murderer. You know but 
little of the world as yet, Daisy, and you 
ought to fee] grateful that the knowledge of 
these things has been kept from you.” 

“OQ, Iam, mother! But surely there 
ought to be some good people in the city; 
aren’t there?” 

‘Why, certainly; we have many noble 
men and women, and might have many 
more, if they would only shun temptation, 
But, alas! a great many study fashion in- 
stead of themselves, and therefore make a 
blunder. Yet my little girl must grow up 
into a woman, and not into a butterfly of 
the world.’’ 

Daisy threw both arms about her moth- 
er’s neck. 

““O mother!” she cried, longingly, the 
tears for the moment rolling over her crim- 
son cheeks, “if I were only sure of haying 
your comfort during all my life, how blest 
Ishould be! How shall I ever get along 
without you!” 

The mother’s convulsive pressure told 
more than her lips, as she answered: . 

“Daisy! Daisy! is your faith so weak, 
my child ?” 

The young girl put up her trembling 
mouth for a kiss. 

“T can seem to stand more when you are. 
with me,” she said, softly. ‘ But'I never, 
no, never, shall forget one of His promises.’”’ 

“God bless you, Daisy!’ And over that 
young head the mother breathed a heart- 
felt prayer for a moment, then quietly put- 
ting her from her, she went about her 
work again, both havi ing been in a measure 
refreshed by that short corivehmation: 

That night, just while Mrs. Safford was 
planning with her husband regarding 
Daisy’s wish to spend a few weeks at the 
Seashore, a letter found its way to the 
farmhouse. It came from the sister of the 
hard-working woman—came in all the 
pomp of fashion—to invite Miss Daisy on 
a sojourn to the grand old watering-place 
of B—. : 

This proud woman had happened to wed 
wealthy. Her husband, many years her 
senior, loaded her with every luxury, and 
had for some time forbidden her associat- 
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ing with her poorer sister, Mrs. Safford, on 
the plea that did she do so, she would de- 
mean her station in life. So, when the 
wealthy Charles Wilberforce bore away as 
his bride the beautiful Amelia Hastings, 
her sister cheerfully wedded Farmer Saf- 
ford, and fancied that all intercourse be- 
tween the two families had ceased, much 
to her sorrow. 

Things went on in this way until the 
birth of the two little girls, namely, Daisy 
Safford, and her cousin Eva Wilberforce. 
Then it was a feeling of envy sprang up in 
the breasts of the two fathers. Mr. Wil- 
berforce, a3 the years rolled on, showered 
blessings without number upon his child as 
her beauty increased, while Mr. Safford 
toiled early and late for his one daughter. 

But owing to the influence of a fashion- 
‘able, wordly-minded mother, Miss Eva 
grew into a vain, selfish young lady of sev- 
enteen years, while her cousin Daisy daily 
matured into what they had ever wished 
her to be—an earnest woman. 

Therefore Mrs. Safford well. knew her 
sister’s passion for dress and fashion; so, 
when the letter came inviting Daisy to ac- 
company Eva in her summer rambles, she 
hesitated. It was not because she could 
not afford it; dollars and cents were noth- 
ing to her then, for all of Daisy’s bills would 
be settled by her aunt. It was not because 
the child would miss kindness, for Mrs. 
‘Wilberforce was kind in her way. The 
only objection lay in regard to the many 
temptations which ever follow the steps of 
the fashionable. 

Eva had many beautiful possessions 
which Daisy had not, and would not the 
latter envy the former, despite religious 
teachings? So the mother reasoned, till 
finally: she came to the conclusion that 
Daisy should decide for herself; and ac- 
cordingly, the next day, put the letter into 
her hands, with a few kind words of ad- 
vice. Girlish Daisy decided at once. A 
trip to the seashore was just what she had 
been wishing for; so with many agiad cry, 
she ran up stairs to begin her packing, and 
to decide how many new dresses she could 
afford to have. 

Motherly Mrs. Safford accepted the bills 
her husband handed her with a litule sigh. 

“Father,” she said, “I shall not get 
Daisy an expensive outfit. She will be 
content, I think, with little. Her own 
womanly dignity and grace must be her 


only attractions. Bat I wish Amelia had 
not invited her, for I fear that being with 
Eva will have something of an effect upon 
her. Still, she may have changed during 
the past years. When a child she was 
self-willed, but perhaps she is now a grace- 
ful modest young girl; though of course 
she still retains her passion for dress.” 

“GracefulP’ Farmer Safford elevated 
his nose a trifle higher than it was before, 
and then suddenly going to his wife’s side, 
he held before her a tiny photograph of 
Eva, which had been sent with the letter. 
“*See here! do you call this graceful? Look 
at the hump upon her back! Did nature 
form that? Look at the simper upon the 
proud lip! Is life made. up of smiles and 
giggles? See the long hair tumbling down 
to her waist in curls and frizzlea! Is that 
entirely natural? No! no! the twig is 
bent too much. The past years have done 
a great deal of faulty harm, but with care 
it would become a great sturdy sapling, 
after all. It only needs training and pa- 
tience. I only wish, with all my heart, 
that she was more like our Daisy.” 

Mrs. Safford sighed. She was used. to 
her husband’s highflown speeches. Rude 
and abrupt as they were at times, they al- 
‘ways possessed sound sense and judgment, 
hitting the point at once, and letting his 
neighbors know just the ground whereon 
he stood. : ; 

The likening Miss Eva.to a bended twig 
had often been repeated when alone with 
his wife. To her it was no new idea; and 
as she now looked upon the pictured yet 
soulless face of her only niece, she felt that 
her husband’s comparison was not far out 
of the way. But she did not offer to ven- 
ture a remark concerning Eva. She well 
knew Farmer Safford’s opinion of her, 
and did not wish to enlarge upon the 
subject; but the good man was not quite 
ready to relinquish it. He only got up 
from his chair, and going to a private 
drawer in the old secretary, he took from 
thence a small photograph of Daisy, and 
laid it down upon the table beside the 
other. 

“See there?’ he said, holding both sc his 
wife could see without the trouble of -ris- 
ing. ‘‘My Daisy has got more gamption 
in her little finger than Eva has in her 
whole body; and [ am not afraid but what 
she will come out far ahead of her yet. 
No matter if Wilberforce does think his 
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child perfect, he may see the day she will 
be obliged to beg from mine; for Daisy can 
be a lady, and I trust we shall yet see her 
an earnest true-hearted woman. Bah! I 
hate your tiny twigs. They bend too easily 
to suitme. Zwanta straight sturdy, sap- 
ling, strong to endure the blasts of sorrow 
and the winds of adversity. So take away 
the picture, wife. I'll keep it, of course, 
so long as she sent it to me; but I wonder 
why it is women will deform themselves 
so? If nature had done it for them—if she 
had hung straggling curls over their eyes, 
and twisted ornaments in their ears; had 
bent their feet into a bow, and forced them 
tv carry a hump upon their backs—what a 
ery they would raise! But so long as it is 
ouly the fashion to do these things, itis all 
right. So they go on; and I say, if. women 
insist upon being fools, instead of what 
God made them, namely, women, it is none 
of my business! I can afford to laugh at 
them; but my girl shal] be different.” 

And having finished his excited speech, 
Farmer Safford went into. the little bed- 
room leading off the kitchen, and shut the 
door. .. 

So the days.passed on. Daisy’s trunks 
had long been packed, waiting the arrival 
of her aunt-and cousin; and. now she found 
herself, before she could realize it, in the 
spacious limits of B—— Hotel. 

As usual, Mrs. Wilberforce promised her- 
self a gay season. She was naturally of a 
lively turn of mind, and as her greatest 
passion was dress and admiration, she was 
not at a loss for company, or for invitations 
to certain rounds of pleasure. 

Daisy had been asked to accompany her, 
because, to use:her own words, she really 
pitied the.poor child. A farmhouse was a 
terrible place to bury one’s self in, and her 
little niece, when Jast she saw her, had 
given promise of great beauty. So inorder 
to please her, she had sent for her. 

Then Miss Eva, like her mother, was 
very gay. She had a large share of good 
looks, a fact she had known from baby- 
hood; and therefore she never troubled 
herself to learn anything else. From her 
cradle she had been clothed in the richest 
of garments, and had had idle compliments 
poured into her ears from the many young 
swells of herday; so it was no wonder that 
life to her seemed as a pleasant picture, for 
she had not as yet seen the wrong side. 

But though from the depths of her heart 
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Mrs. Wilberforce felt the contrast between 
herown child and the child. of the farm- 
house, she would not acknowledge her bet- 
ter feelings, and on the day of their arrival 
at the hotel, took care to present Daisy to 
all her friends as the daughter of a very 
eccentric sister. 

Yet there was no need of that, for Daisy, 
without any effort on her part, attracted 
her share of attention. Ler sweet earnest 
face and glad young eyes drew morc.than 
one glance; while her courteous way of 
granting or accepting a favor, gained her 
many. friends. 

Yet Mrs. Wilberforce waa not contented 
with this only, for she had.a plan in view; 
in fact, she had taken that summer trip for 
the purpose of making a conquest for her 
daughter, and, if possible, for Daisy, as 
well, Both girls were old enough to be 
married, and of -course, being only “ehil- 
dren, they must marry well.. Mrs. Wilber- 
force was a person of great determination; 
so when she met the two friends Kirkland 
Vane aud Harry Prince at the spacious 
hotel, she at once improved her. opportuni- 
ties, and soon had the satisfaction of. see- 
ing the four young people conversing like 
old acquaintances, 

Towards Eva Harry Prince preserved a 
warm affection. The gay butterfly was 
very tempting to the manof the world; 
while on theother hand, the womanly na- 
ture of Daisy won for her the respect and 
admiration of Kirkland Vane. 

Then Mrs. Wilberforce was almost sorry 
she had introduced her niece, for the latter 
gentleman was most decidedly the best 
catch of the two, and she had rather have 
had Eva claim his attention, he was so per- 
fect and noble. 

This she whispered to her daughter one 
evening, as they were preparing for a stroll 
on the beach by the light of the moon; and 
accordingly the obedient young lady 
brought all her blandishments to bearupon 
Vane. Her dress of heavy crimson silk 
she made to trail more gracefully over the 
White sands; the golden curls fell still 
lower on the white shoulders gleaming be- 
neath the carelessly arranged folds of her 
shawl; and she was exceedingly afraid of 
venturing too near the swiftly inrolling 
breakers, lest she might spoil the bronze 
boots encasing the pretty feet. 

Poor Daisy watched her like one bewil- 
dered. Her own dress was thick and wa- 
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terproof. She worea thick sack and heavy 
boots, neatly fitting. She was afraid nei- 
ther of the waves nor of the spray, for 
she required no curl-papers to keep in 
eheck the soft brown hair waving about 
her neck and shoulders. Therefore she 
looked on curiously; and when a tiny 
shriek of fear from her cousin’s lips 
brought both gentlemen at once to her 
side, she said she could take care of herself; 
and so went on quietly, wondering why it 
was that Eva allowed both to support her, 
when it was such splendid walking. 

Ata little ways from the hotel, however, 
they sat down to rest and to watch the play 
of the waves upon the shore. Eva leaned 
against a slender birch tree branching out 
from the rock on which she was sitting; 
and finally shivered, and drew her shawl 
close about her, as if afraid of the dampness. 

“Ugh?? she said, “I wonder how the 
proprietors of the hotel can allow this mis- 
erable old stump of a tree to stand. It 
Just spoils the view from those upper win- 
dows; and yet I am told that if trained, it 
could be made quite an addition to the 
beach. But it is seragged enough now,” 
she added, drawing further away from it. 

“Tt is its neglect which makes it unlove- 
ly,” replied Kirkland Vane, laying his 
hand beside Daisy’s, as it rested in its pur- 
ity upon the despised tree. “‘A little care, 
however, might, old as it is, make it a 
straight sapling like its mate over yonder.” 

“And that is so beautiful!” cried Daisy, 
the moonbeams playing bopeep in the little 
dimples hovering about her sweet mouth. 
“ But, Eva dear, you seem chilly; you are 
shivering. Hadn’t we better return to the 
hotel ?”” 

“Ono! pray don’t on my account,” cried 
Eva, ag the others arose; ‘‘I do very well. 
Besides, the night is lovely.” 

But Daisy, seeing her lips tremble, in- 
sisted, and so they followed her advice; 
while as the two girls bade them good-night 
in the lower hall, and like warm living sun- 
beams vanished up the winding stairs to 
their room, Kirkland Vane felt better and 
purer for that half hour spent in the socie- 
ty of Daisy Safford. 

“By Jove, Kirk?’ cried the impulsive 
Harry, as the two entered their own apart- 
ment, next to the one occupied by Daisy 
and Eva; ‘‘ what a difference there is be- 
tween Miss Wilberforce and her cousin, 
Miss Safford. I never would have believed 


that tworof a family would be so unlike.” 
- Kirkland Vane turned from the pages of 
the book he had taken up on their entrance, 
and looked up.at his friend, a proud enthu- 
siasm lighting up his noble features. 

“You've spoken the truth, Hal,’ he 
said. “And now, between you and me, 1 
feel quite rested since my short acquaint- 
ance with Miss Safford. It is quite refresh- 
ing to meet with a true woman once ina 
while, after playing the agreeable to so 
Many uselessly-gotten-up belles of the pres- 
ent century.”’ 

“Refreshing? cried Harry, starting 
from his chair in astonishment. “ Kirk 
Vane, what a fellow you are! Now what 
you see in that country girl is more than I 
can tell. Why, she isn’t to be compared to 
Miss Wilberforce! She dresses elegantly. 
Why, her costume to-night must have cost 
asmall fortune. Did you not notice it, old 
fellow 2?” 

si No,” replied Kirkland Yane, now 
speaking quite plainly, as his. companion’s 
meaning flashed across his mind.. “No, I 
did not notice it. But, Hal, to tell you the 
truth, these two cousins remind me quite 
forcibly of ‘those two trees we were con- 
versing about this evening. Missy Eva is 
the bended twig; made so, perhaps, through 
the influence of a worldly-minded mother. 
Her intellect is warped, and all her finer 
qualities smothered; though with careful 
training in childhood, she might haye be- 
come a perfect young lady. On the other 
hand, Miss Safford has had judicious man- 
agement, which has made her just what 
she is. A free life in the country has 
brightened her intellect, and stored her 
mind with useful knowledge. She is -re- 
tiring, yet not prudish; she is reserved, yet 
friendly; and J can say my life has been 
made happier and purer by her friendship.” 

And with that remark, Kirkland Vane 

resumed his book, while Harry, after idly 
selecting a cigar, went out upon the bal- 
cony to enjoy it alone, highly incensed at 
what he termed his friend’s foolishness. 
- Meanwhile, in the adjoining chamber, 
occupied by Eva and Daisy, an exciting 
conversation was being carried on, and the 
loud voices were distinctly heard by Kirk- 
land Vane, without any. effort on his part; 
therefore he laid down his book, and fell to 
dreaming, eager-to hear, and yet despising 
himself for the part he was acting. 

Mrs. Wilberforce had visited her daugh- 
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ter before retiring, and on finding: the rich 
dress worn by her on the beach that even- 
ing ruined by the damp sands and wet 
spray, had given vent to her indignation in 
tones which could not be misunderstood. 

“It is a perfect shame for you to do so, 
Eva Wilberforce?’ she cried, excitedly. 
“JT can’t afford to replace such garments 
fresh every evening during our stay. You 
have already ruined several, and now this 
beautiful dress isn’t fit tobe seen. You 
must put it in your trunk, and we will give 
it to Nora when we get home. Careless 
girl! I wish you were well off my hands! 
You've thrown away all your chances, and 
now bid fair to let these two good matches 
slip through your fingers, without striving 
to secure either one or the other. You 
really must try, Eva! You are old enough, 
and Kirkland Vane is a man any woman 
might well be proud of. Why don’t you 
encourage him, child ?” 

“JY would, mama,” returned Eva, cool- 
ly, as she replaced a loose curl-paper, 
“only I think he fancies Daisy instead of 
me iand you see I don’t wish to interfere.” 

Mrs. Wilberforce looked astounded. 

**Daisy Safford,” she cried, “is this the 
Way you return all my kindness? Recol- 
lect my daughter is the eldest, and there- 
fore must have the first chance in society. 
Besides, Kirkland Vane must think your 
conduct very unlady-like, if you~+have 
forced yourself upon his notice,’’ she add- 
ed, coldly. 

Daisy lifted-her head from the pillows, 
where she had been lying watching Eva, 
and the red flush settled all over her cheek 
and forehead. 

“Auntie! Aunt Millie! I have never in 
any way tried to attract the attention of 
either gentleman; please believe me?’ she 
cried, piteously. ‘I do, however, respect 
both; yet neither is in my estimation per- 
fect. Mr. Prince is fond of company and 
of pleasure; but he is passionate and un- 
principled. . Kirkland Vane is also gentle- 
manly and tender, but he is proud of his 
handsome form, and of his mellow voice. 
And now, Aunt Amelia, if I have stood in 
Eva’s way, Lam very sorry; but I did so 
unknowingly; and I have: no desire to be 
other than what I am—a woman, tender 
and true.” . 

Then Daisy faltered. Mrs. Wilberforce 
left the room angrily. Eva went on with 
the task of eurking her hair as if nothing 


had happened, occasionally comforting 
Daisy, who lay sobbing among the pillows; 
and in the next room Kirkland Vane was 
biting his lips as he recalled Daisy’s judg- 
ment concerning his pride of form and 
voice. 

After that he went out to find Harry, 
and told him the whole story; but that 
young man was blinded to the faults of Eva 
Wilberforce. He saw naught but her vir- 
tues; and taking it for granted that if he 
wedded her he should step at once into 
ease and plenty, he proposed, was accept~- 
ed, the time for the marriage set, and in 
two days after Mrs. Wilberforce and her 
party returned homewards, 

Kirkland Vane took Daisy’s honest hand 
in his to say good-by. 

‘Miss Safford,” he said, “you have 
helped to make me a better man. I shall 
call upon yousometime. Tellme if I shal} 
be welcome ?”” : 

“ My friends are always welcome,”? was 
the unflinching reply; and Daisy went 
back to the farmhouse. 

The following winter Eva wedded in 
grand style; and after the display was over, 
Kirkland Vane surprised them all by visit- 
ing the farmhouse often. Walter and he 
became firm friends. To Mr. Safford he 
was ever respectful. So when at last he 
asked for Daisy, the good farmer gave her 
up proudly. - 

“You come of good stock,” he said, 
kindly. ‘My Daisy is a dear child. She 
has ever been 2 dear daughter to me, and 
she will make you a good wife. Take her, 
my boy, and deal by her as a priceless wo- 
man should be dealt by.” 

Thus it was Daisy Safford left the farm- 
house. She went to a spacious home of her 
own, filled with the beautiful things she 
had so often longed for; and there she held 
her fair head up proudly, ever the firm 
friend of all who trusted in her. 

Eva also maintained her way for a while, 
but owing to repeated extravagances her 
husband failed; Mr. Wilberforce refused to 
harbor an idle man, and so the prpud cou- 
ple made their way in the world with the 
cheerfully given aid of Daisy and her hus- 
band; while Eva, remembering the rock on 
which her own and her mother’s bark had 
gone down, ever afterwards taught the lit- 
tle ones committed to her care to grow into 
straight saplings, and beware of bended 
twigs. 
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{BENS BLUNDER. 


BY 0. 8. ADAMS, 


L 
THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 


Ir was a pitiless night without. The 
wind blew in angry insane gusts, the rain 
poured down reientlessly, and the sleet fell 
like the slashes of a thousand cutlasses. 
Men went along with their heads bowed 
and thrust forward to cut their way through 
the storm, children slunk under the shad- 
ows of doorways and awnings, and women 
—well, what few there were out—drew 
themselyes up into drenched shivering 
masses, and hastened to the shelter of their 
miserable homes. I say miserable homes. 
for none but poor women, whose homes 
were miserable, were out, impelled by dire 
necessity, braving the fearful night. 

But all was cosy in the editorial rooms of 
the “ Morning Gazette.” Climb a flight of 
steep narrow stairs, pass through a long 
dark hall, and you will ran plump against 
adoor. Open this, and you will be greeted 
with the cheerfal warmth of a good coal 
fire, the subdued glimmer of gaslights 
turned down, the odor of meerschaums 
lying about, and an atmosphere rendered 
sociable by hundreds of newspapers scat- 
tered on the tables, which have brought 
words of cheer, comfort, defiance, exhorta- 
tion, invective, philosophy and hamor 
from brothers in the craft miles and hun- 
dreds of miles away. Now the room is de- 
serted. An hour hence it will be blue with 
smoke, musical with the click of scissors 
and the rapid travelling of pencils, and 
teeming with material to be worked up into 
news for the edification of an expectant 
public. 

Ben Durfield came sauntering in and sat 
down to his table. But instead of going 
abont his work in his usual brisk manner, 
he appeared sullen and moody. He sharp- 
ened his pencil slowly, letting the shavings 
fall on the paper before him, and then 
leaned his elbows on the table and rested 
his face in his hands. 

“Am J] a fool, oris she—or am I not?’ 
he muttered, not daring to whisper even to 
himself the dreadful suspicion that his lips 
were on the point of uttering. Doubt, 


hope, desolation and anger flitted by turns 
across his face. Plainly, some great men- 
tal distress agitated him. 

Ben was “‘ night editor” on the Morning 
Gazette. It was the poorest paid, although 
not the least responsible position on the 
paper. The latest telegraph despatches 
passed through his hands to be revised, 
dressed up and put in presentable shape; 
the last proofs were read by him, and the 
last stirring incisive “‘double-leaded ” par-- 
agraph on some important piece of news, 
often emanated from his ready apt mind. 

Soon a brisk step was heard approaching. 
through the hall, which Ben recognized as 
that of Mr. Crawford, the editor-in-chief. 
This aroused him. He arranged his papers, 
turned up the gas, lit his pipe and went to 
work. : 

“‘Evening, Dur,” cheerily. Mr. Craw- 
ford always called Ben by the first syllable 
of his last name. 

“ Good-evening,”’ replied Ben, 

se What are you at?” 

“ Just going to finish itemizing the after- 
noon report.” 

“Isn’t that done yet?” with a tinge of 
asperity. 

“Nearly,” answered Ben, shortly. ; 

Mr. Crawford was a tall, black-whiskered, 
keen-eyed, fine-looking man, with a genial 
face and an air of downright good-fellow- 
ship. He stared at Ben a moment, his 
nostrils worked as if he sniffed something 
amiss, and then he turned away. 

Ben was nervous all the evening, work- 
ing by fits and starts, and at intervals sub- 
siding into momentary gloom. ‘The local 
editor was out most of the time, aud Mr. 
Crawford’s assistant was too absorbed with 
his work to notice this. But Mr. Crawford 
himself noticed it, and watched for an op- 
portunity when they were alone to speak to 
Ben. Meanwhile he reflected, cast stolen 
glances at him, and pondered on the best 
manner‘of approaching him. 

**Dur,” he said, when the favorable mo- 
ment arrived, “I'd give a good deal if I 
had a pretty little wife like yours, anda 
home made bright by her presence.” 

Ben looked up. A momentary gleam of 
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pleasure shot across his face at hearing his 
wife praised. But a cloud came instantly, 
and a look of cynicism settled on his coun- 
tenance. He said, with a short Jaugh: 
“‘Don’t build air-castles, Mr. Crawford. 
All wives don’t make their homes glad.’ . 
“Ah, but yours does,” said the editor, 
earnestly. ‘‘One would know that to look 
into her lovely face aud sparkling eyes. 
Your wife has a splendid eye, Dur.” 
“Yes, I know it,” said Ben, grimly. 
“But—you went be offended, will you, 
at a word of advice?” 


“No; whatis it?” Ben looked at Mr. 


Crawford sternly and searchingly. His ~ 


voice was harsh and his face was miserably 
eager. 

‘“There's Champton, you know. He’ sa 
respectable old cove, but he has a failing. 
It’s a hankering after pretty women. And 
he has Jooked very-admiringly at your 
wife—” 

“You've noticed it, have you! 2? said 
Ben, in a cold icy voice. 

“Yes; but what the d—i aes: you 
staré at me so ? I haven’t made any charges 
—there’s no reason that I know of to make 
any. Only it might compromise her, you 
know, to call at his private office and have 
him go to see her.” 

““Yes, yes—you’re right. 
believe—” 
imploringly. ; 

No, no—of course Idon’t.. Thunder! 

you needn’t lock at me so worried. Lonly 
meant to remind yon of old Champton’s 
weak point. Your wife’san angel. AndI 
repeat that I wish I had onelikeher. But 
I’m an old bach, and suppose I am des- 
tined to be one forever. Heigho! perhaps 
it’s better as it is.” : . 
- Ben looked at Crawford and wondered if 
he meant more than he said. But the lat- 
ter had fallen into a reverie, on coming out 
of which he turned to his work. Then the 
other editors came in, and forthwith all 
were busy. 

Hours passed without a word being 
spoken save an occasional brief question 
and briefer answer, and the reading of bits 
of proof in alow humdrum tone. As for 
Ben, he applied himselg to his work with 
such an intense energy that he forgot for 
the time being his trouble. 

About one o’clock Mr, Crawford said: 

“Dur, the proof of my leader hasn’t 
eome down yet. When it does, I wish you 


But you don’t 
Ben stopped and looked ..up 


would read it. I don’t feel-very well, and 
would like to go to bed. If anything im- 
portant.comes in the last report, just touch 
"em up on it in a dozen lines or so.’?- : 

Ben promised, and Mr. Crawford depart. 
ed. Aftera while the other editors: left: 
also, and Ben was alone. But.he: had 
plenty to do with telegraph despatches -to- 
revise and proofs to read. Aboat three 
o’clock his work was done, and he put on. 
his overcoat preparatory to facing. the 
storm and making his way home. Just as 
he was about leaving, the foreman came 
running up and said: 

“Mr. Durtield, 1 think there maust. be 
some mistake in this last proof.” 

“ Pve read it once, haven’t I?” ae 
ed Ben. . 

on Yes. a3 

“* Well, then, I know a own: marek e : 

“But this—” Sivek, 

“Go to —f’ Ben ead an ome 
that he wouldn’t have used in his right 
mind, .and rushed out, leaving. the foreman: 
standing In amazed anger. : 

“By George, be shall have his own wapht. 
muttered the latter functionary.. .- 

Ben made his way through the. dar| 
and the rain, which was now freezing a i, 
fell, to his own house. He entered . bg. 
means ofa nightkey, and stepped Softly, aa i 
he was wont to do, so as. not to. wake the. e 
children. One jay i in the cradle, a golden- ; 
haired three-year-old girl, and. the | other, a. 
baby boy, was in bed with its mother. : 

“What is their innocence to, give, plaee,, : 
to one of theze days?” thought Bén,- 

He walked through into the kitehe 
hung: up bis’ dripping coat, ‘and then, re- - 
turning, sat down in the big armchair by i 
the fire and thought. 

“The :mortgage is due, day. after. ta 
morrow,”’ so ran his musings, ‘Sand Nall 
hates me because I haven’t the moneyste.- 
pay it. Good Godl. what wont povarty 
drive one to? To think that she should. 
—no, I'll not even think it yet, But what: . 
atrain of circumstances there:are! Neil 
acts so different lately—loqking at me with. 
questioning eyes, and evidently trying to.-. 
conceal something, What was in the note: 
she received yesterday? -She trembled 
when the boy-handed it to her, and glaneed :. 
around at.me to see. if I was watchingi:: 
And then there is old Champton. He has : 
called here, and she has been to his private 
office. O, what a misery of doubt! 


wl be 
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“Ican’t tell her, for if I am wrong, it 
would be a terrible insuit to her. She shall 
not be accused falsely from her husband's 
lips. I must watch alone and unaided, for 
if she is true, sue shall never know that I 
doubted her. 

‘As for the mortgage, I don’t suppose 
there is any possibility of doing anything 
about it. The place must go, and poor 
Neil will have to give up her home. To 
think that I can’t make her happy enough 
to keep her to me!” 

Ben groaned, and a single bitter tear 
feil, which he dashed away with stern im- 
patience. 

Then he took off his boots and softly en- 
tered the bedroom. Neli was sleeping 
soundly, though her cheeks were flushed 
and her face was anxious in its look. Ben 
stepped to the bureau. He put up his hand 
to take off his cravat, when something ar- 
rested his movement. Out from Neli’s 
private drawer stuck the corner of a white 
envelop. He gazed at it a moment, hesi- 
tated, and then, with a look of resolve, 
drew it carefully out. Stepping into the 
sitting-room again, he examined its con- 
tents. Who shall describe his face as he 
read the following: 


“My pEAR Mrs. DupFieLp,—I could 
not possibly see you this evening, but I 
will call at nine o’clock to-morrow fore- 
noon. As your husband will not have 
risen, he need not know of our interview. 
{ hope then that the final arrangements 
ean be perfected. The trains do not yet 
run regularly, so it is difficult to make cal- 
culations for the next few days with any 
degree of certainty. However, perhaps we 
can agree on some arrangement. Had you 
uot better burn this? With regard, 

“Ysaac CHAMPTON.” 

Ben read this twice with a ghastly rigid 
took. ‘* Very cunningly worded,” was his 
meptal comment, “but it doesn’t deceive 
me?’ ‘Then he took hold of it as if to tear 
st, but, recollecting himself, refolded it 
and thrust it in the drawer again. Then 
he Jooked at the bed. Nell was still sleep- 
ing, her beautifal face upturned, uncon- 
scious of his presence, and ber lips parted 
in asmile. Was she dreaming of guilty 
revels and stolen pleasures? Ah! the 
thought nearly overcame poor Ben, and 
with a smothered gasp of anguish he left 
the room. 


A look of sorrowful, desperate resolution 
was settled across his face, and he began 
to draw on his boots again. That done, he 
put on his overcoat, wet, heavy and cold as 
it was, and, pulling his cap down over his 
eyes, opened the door noiselessly and stole 
out again into the storm. Although it was 
almost morning, it was still pitch dark. 
After listening at the door a moment to 
assure himself that Nell had not been 
awakened, he turned fiercely away from 
the house and made his way at a mad pace 
through the streets, from which nearly all 
human beings had fled. On he went, re- 
gardless of the fury of the storm, his heart 
tortured and pierced with jealousy and de- 
spair, his brain in a whirl—reckless, des- 
perate, blind. The cold reached his inmost 
fibres, the rain wet his garments, and the 
sleet cut his haggard face. Yet none of 
this did he heed—none of it did he feel— 
he only went on, on, further off—anywhere 
to escape from the anguish that tortured 
him. : 

He must bave had some half-conceived 
plan of shooting Champton, for he stopped 
at & grogshop, took a glass of brandy, and 
requested the loan of a pistol. ; 

A coarse laugh, and “You'd better go 
home and go to bed,’’ was the only reply 
be got. 

Then he plunged again into the gloom 
and resumed his insane tramp. He knew 
not where he went; madness blinded his 
reasoning powers. Many and devious were 
the byways through which he turned, un- 
til finally he was on the outskirts of the 
city, staggering and stumbling along, hia 
mad purposeless energy nearly gone. At 
Jast, completely exhausted, he fell his full 
length on the ground, and did not rise 
again. It was rapidly growing cold, and 
the sleet had changed to icy snow. 

May the good Father protect him, for he 
is lying across the railroad track, and the 
morning express will soon leave the city! 


OH. 
HONOR BRIGHT. 


Mrs. DURFIELD was a handsome wo- 
man, there was no mistake about that, and 
she had a splendid eye, as Mr. Crawford 
had said. Moreover, she was full of en- 
ergy and life, and by her bright ways and 
industrious arts made her and her hus- 
bond's home a little palace of ‘quict con- 
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tentment. They were blessed with two 
ftovely children, and only one thing inter- 
posed to prevent their complete happiness. 
That was the mortgage. It was held by 
{saac Champton, mentioned in the conyer- 
sation between Ben and Mr. Crawford. 

Old Champton, as he was called, was a 
fiard-fisted individual, although he was 
not particularly “‘old.”’ But that appella- 
tion often fastens itself to those who incur 
contumely and censure by grinding down 
others, and living a life devoted to money- 
getting. Henever relented when he bad 
aman once in his power; his grasp did not 
relax until the last condition in the bond 
was satisfied. He was never liberal—never 
except where a pretty woman was con- 
cemed. Need more be said except that he 
was a bachelor, not bad-looking, and with 
» reputation none of the best? 

Ben had asked him over a week ago if 
the time for the coming payment conld 
not be extended, but hed received in re- 
sponse 2 cold negative. Be had nothing 
to do then but to doggedly let matters 
‘take their course. And what business had 
Nell to-be so gay when his own heart was 
heavy, chagrined and exasperated? Aud 
above all, why should she hold secret cor- 
respondence an@ stolea interviews with 
the miserly wreteh who wes to turn them 
out of a home?’ © 

You'wout get an’ answer, Ben, by run- 
ning away and fleeing from the phantom 
conjured in your own jealous brain! 

Nell awoke toward daylight, and was at 
first startled at not finding Ben by her 
side. She sprang from the bed. But 
when she heard the howling wind without, 
she thought, ‘No wonder he didn’t come 
—such a fearful night! We must have 
slept at the office.” 

Asd when the little girl in the erib 
stirred and called, ‘Papa! Mamma?’ she 
said, ‘Bessie wont see papa until lunch- 
time to-day. Wont Bessie and mamma 
be lonesome ?” 

Perhaps all readers may not be aware 
that night editors have to sleep forenoons, 
their business keeping them up till the 
early hours of morning. Nell was accus- 
tomed to arise early, however, and when 
Ben made his appearance toward noon, to 
get a lunch for him. This will explain 
Mr. Champton’s mention, in his note, of 
seeing Nell before ber husband should 
arise. 


Despite some anxiety, she went about 
her household duties with her usual brisk- 
heéss, confident that Ben would be home at 
noon. And for the time being all thoughts 
of Mr. Champton’s expected call were 
driven away. So when that gentleman ar- 
rived she was the least bit confused, and 
met him with pink cheeks and fluttering 
heart. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Champton_” 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Durfield.” 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered, erect 
man, With slightly curling hair, grayish- 
black side whiskers, and a countenance of 
rigid nes. He had cold, calculating blue 
eyes, which were forbidding in their ex- 
Pression, but which would not have been 
half so much so on this oecasion had he 
not cast a beld glance of admiration on 
Nel. 

“Upon my word! You are looking 
charming this morning, Mrs. Durfield,” he 
said. 

“Sirf? said Nell, locking up in surprise. 

“Indeed you are!” , 

“Will you walk in, sir?? she asked, 
turning her face from his, and leading the 
way into the parlor. ‘ 

He followed, and having taken an arm- 
chair, looked at her inquiring}y. 

‘* Your busband—? 

“My husband is not in the house. 
did not come home at all last evening.” 

“O,s0 much the better, We ean pro- 
eeed to business without fear of ‘inter- 
ruption,” 

He paused and looked at her with the 
same hateful leer on his face that he bad 
assumed on entering. Nell was embar- 
rassed, and did not know what to make of 
the proud dignified man’s extraordinary 
display of suavity. But as he waited, evi- 
dently expecting her to speak, she said: 

“Weil, sir, the money is due to-morrow, 
and youtold my husband you must have’ 
it.” i 

Mr, Champton bowed. 

“We have not saved anything out of his 
salary this year, but I thought we might be 
able te arrange it if I could have a talk 
with you.” 

Again the insinuating stuile.” 

“[ think I should have had’ the money 
by this time if it had not been for the 
storm and the delay of the mails. There 
has not been auything frum New York for 
three days, has there ?’” 


He 


“4 
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“ Four,” answered Mr. Champton. 

“And I am afraid it will not come in 
time.” 

“Tt probably will not.” 

“But I thought, perhaps, you would 
wait—a week, even—when you knew it 
would be here in all pr obability within that 
time.” 

“T never wait, Mrs. Durfield.”” 

“No, but” 

“Unless there is an object in so doing,” 
he added, significantly. 

“An object 2” wonderingly. 

“ Yes—an inducement.” 

“O sir, will not the consciousness of 
having performed a kind act be a sufficient 
inducement?” 

“Mrs. Durfield, you mistake my mean- 
ing.” His tone now trembled slightly. 
“You cannot have failed to notice that I 
have admired your bright face and spar- 
kling eyes. Whenever you have called on 
me, or Ion you, your presence has seemed 
like a ray of sunlight—” 

“Mr. Champton ! es 

“‘Your beautiful mouth seems. loaded 
with tempting kisses.” “He drew his chair 
nearer to hers. “‘ How often have I wished 
that some of them might be for me. O 
Mra. Durfield, your beauty draws me to 
you with a fascination’, 1 cannot resist!” 

“You. forget yourself, sir!’ Nell ex- 
elaimed, looking at him in amazed indig- 
nation. 

“Ono, Ido not! My money is at your 
command if you will only be mine. Dar- 
field will be in blissful ignorance, the 
mortgage shall go on, and pleasure shall 
be ours.” 

Nell arose with a blazing face, and eyes 
darting lightning flashes of wrath. 

“Sir, I despise you and your money! I 
havea husband—do you understand ?—and 
he prizes my honor more than all the 
mortgages in Christendom! Sell myself! 
No sir! We will work together, and dig 
our bones bare, and trust in each other!” 

She paused, out of breath and with heay- 
ing bosom. Brave wife! Cowardly villain! 
Ben, could you see the scene, would you 
not feel like a very sneak? 

Mr. Champion grew pale with rage. He 
avoided the clear eyes, shooting glances of 
reproof into his own, but did not quite 
give up. 

‘Remember the alternative, Mrs. Dur- 
field,” he said, “ your hnsband is a hard- 


working man, and it would go hard with 
him to have the place sold.. Think of the 
trouble it would take off his mind te have 
the payment extended. You could: live 
here so happy and comfortable, and the 
price—he would never know it.” 

The moneyed tyrant rose with a manner 
that said “consent, or expect no mercy 
from me.” 

“You do not know me nor my husband,” 
said Nell, with imperial dignity... “You 
cannot appreciate love ‘nor honor. You 
had better go!” 

“Hal that is the way you talk, is it! 
Well, Tama man of few words. Youhave. 
heard, and doubtless understood me. It 
seems 1 have been mistaken in you. Of 
course it will be as much for your interest 
as mine not to repeat this conversation. 
You have doubtless given your answer with 
a full understanding of the consequences 
thatare-to follow. If the payment is not 
made to-morrow the mortgage will be im- 
mediately foreclosed.” ; 

* Thatis your decision, is it?” 

* Phat is my unalterable decision.”’. 

“Well, then, we can only wait, trust ip 
God, and hope for the best. Since you are 
determined to be our enemy, I repeat that - 
you had better go.” 

Nell was very calm, now, very stern also, 
and her words were cutting. The man 
whom she thus dismissed must have felt 
like an abject slave in his moral degrada- 
tion, a3 he received his withering repulse. 
But he walked down the street as stately 
as ever, rejoicing in the miserable pride 
that money gives—in the arrogant power it 
confers on unworthy possegsors. And he 
determined to use it now relentlessly. 

As for Nell, when her first burst of indig- 
nation was over, she wept silently and bit- 
terly over the misfortune that hovered over 
her and Ben. They loved each other well, 
were toiling together in sweet contentment, 
and now they were to be robbed of their 
ail, and turned into the world te commence 
anew again. 

Still there was one hope. If the good 
steam horse could brave the storm and 
plough his way through the great white 
drifts, he would indeed be a friend in need. 
For that would bring the one thing needful 
now—the money to pay the mortgage. Yes, 
there was a short time left—thirty hours 
or so—for the means arising to avert the 
impending calamity. And Nell waited, 
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striving te hope fer the best, and sorrow- 
fully solicitous concerning Ben. 

Meanwhile, turn we to the office of the 
Morning Gazette. It is past noon, and Ar. 
Crawford, the editor, enters the office with 
4 scowl on his face. He holds a copy of 
the Gazette in his hand, crumpled upina 
fierce grip, He sits down and reads some- 
thing ina particular corner of the paper. 
It is plain that he has read it before, and 
thathe is greatly exasperated in conse- 
quence. But he is evidently re-perusing it 
in order to take in all its enormity of vex- 
atiousness, 

Tam afraid he uttered an oath or two, if 
‘not more, and soit is not worth while to 
fecord what he said. But what editor 
wouldn’t feel enraged, to rise up in the 
morning and see the following paragraph 
in bold letters under the editorial head of 
his own paper? 

“ Another great battle! Victory for the 
Union Arms! All will rejoice at the news 
fn this morning’s telegrams. Our forces 
at South Gap have routed the rebels like 
chaff before the wind. There Yas consid- 
erable slaughter and many prisoners were 
captured. Some of the rebels lad evil de- 
signs on the wives of the Federals, but their 
nefarious designs were frustrated. Honor 
amakes aright!” 

What could it mean? Durfield had been 
deft in charge the night before, as on many 
previous occasions, and had never commit- 
ted a-blunder of importance. But here was 
something that would bring ridicule and 
jeers from ali quarters, ‘Mr. Crawford sum- 
moned the foreman. 

“Jack, what in the devil does this 
mean?’ He pointed to the obnoxious 
paragraph. ; 

“That's just what I wanted to know last 
night, sir,” was the reply. “ Mr, Durfield 
seemed unusually cranky, though, and 
when I asked him about it told me to mind 
my own business—he knew what he was 
about. So Lstuck it in.” 

“You showed it to him, did you.” 

‘I tried to, but he wouldn’t look at it, 
seeing as he had read the proof once.’ 

“O, he read the proof, did he 2”? 

“Yes; and what’s more, the article was 
in bis own writing. He acted thundering 
queer, take it all around.” 

“Humph! Ishould think so. Has he 
deen around this morning ?” 

“No.” 


“ Well, that will do.” 

*The foreman departed. Mr. Crawford 
muttered “something ails Dur,” and fell 
into a brown study. He sat perfectly still, 
in profound cogitation, for several mo- 
ments, when he was aroused by the en- 
trance of a boy. 

“ A note for Mr, Durfield.”” 

“Not in,” said Mr. Crawfor zd, “PH give 
it to him when he comes.” 

The boy turned to go, but Mr. Crawford, 
noticing that the direction was in a lady’s 
handwriting, called him back. 

‘*Who is this from 2” he asked. 

“ His wife,” replied the boy. 

“Isn’t Mr. Durfield home 2” 

“No sir. Mrs. Durtield said he didn’t 
come up last night at all. te 

“The devil!” 

“Yes sir.” 

‘* By George, sometbing’s up,” muttered 
Mr. Crawford. “ Go and tell Mrs. Darfield 
that I will be up to see her soon if Dur 
doesn’t come.” 

He then muttered to himself: “ Can it be 
that his strange talk and actions last night 
really meant something? Im sorry I men- 
tioned old Champton’s name to him. Dur 
is one of those fellows thom it wont do 
any good to get jealous.” 

Then Mr. Crawford went about his duties. 
- Toward evening, Ben not hbi-ing ap- 
peared, he walked up to see Mrs. Durfield. 
He found that lady pale, anxious, with eyes 
moist and unnaturally bright. She greeted 
him with an eager appealing look. * 

“O Mr. Crawford-—Ben—? 

“ Where is your husband, Mrs. Durfield 2” 

‘““Whereishe! Doyounotknow? Have 
you not seen him?” 

* Not since last night.” 

“Nor I since yesterday afternoon.” 

Mrs. Durfield stared about vacantly, and, 
a dull heavy pain oppressed her heart. 

Mr. Crawford regarded her steadily, and 
with something of sternness in his look. 
Fora faint dawning of suspicion was re- 
ceiving confirmation in his mind, as he re- 
ealled Ben’s actions and words of the pre- 
vious evening, aud reflected on his unac- 
countable absence now. Tas he fled from 
that most terrible and exasperating of all 
things to an honorable man—a false wife? 
Mr. Crawford would not have dared to 
breathe aloud this thought, but he said: 

Yes, Ben was at the office last night, 
and there was evidently something on his 
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mind. I never knew him to act so strange- 
ly. He spoke of Mr. Champton—” 

“Mr. Cham—ah! do not mention that 
villain’s name!” : 

Mr. Crawford was astounded. “4s. 
Durfield, you surprise me. I believe you 
have called to see him, and he you, within 
a week.” 

“Yes, yes—but he is a vile wretch. Go 
onf? 

Nell’s face was bowed, and she waited in 
an agony of dread. 

Mr. Crawford was confused, and hardly 
knew how to proceed. “ ‘There is not much 
to tell,” he said. “I left Ben soon after 
midnight, and you know we have uct seen 
him since. Why do you call Mr. Champ- 
ton a vile wreteh 2” 

“T must tell you the whole story,” said 
Nell, hesitating aud blushing deeply. “ You 
know that Mr. Champton holds a mortgage 
on our house, and a payment is due to-mor- 
row. Some time ago Ben saw that he was 
not going to be able to meet it, and he 
sought Mr. Champton’s indulgence. Why 
he refused it Idid not then know, for he 
is rich and does not need the money. But 
now Lknow—it came to me yesterday—the 
vilé’plan the villain had formed. I, too, 
wentto Mr. Champton. But not exactly 
on the same errand that Ben did. I only 
wanted him to promise his indulgence for 
afew days atthe utmost. For I am to 
make the payment—yes, I. You look sur- 
prised, and well you may—for even Ben 
knows nothing of it. I used to have a tal- 
ent for writing short stories, and for nearly 
a year past I have turned it to good account. 
While Ben has been at work during the 
long evenings, [have not been idle. I have 
sent my stories to papers and magazines— 
to two in particular, And with them I 
made arrangements to keep all the pay un- 
til such time as I should call for it. Two 
weeks ago I wrote for them to forward itso 
as to reach here about this time—just be- 
fore the payment was due. It would be 
enough and twenty-five dolarsover. I told 
Mr. Champton about it, and only asked 
that if it should not happen to arrive on the 
very day he would wait—not over a week 
atthe most. He has put me cff and re- 
fused to give definite answer until this 
morning when he called by appointment. 
Iwas sure to have him come when Ben 
would not know it, for I wanted it to bea 
eomplete surprise tohim. Well, be came 


this morning and tried to make a bargain 
with me—such abargain! I wiil not Tepeat 
his words., They should pass no virtuous 
lips. Isent him away wiser than he came 
—but angrier, too!” 

«The scoundrel ? 

“And now if the money does not come 
promptly we are to be turned into the 
streets. Itconld be here but for the storm. 
But the trains are all so delayed that the 
mails are very uncertain, and I am fearful 
that it will be too late.” : : 

“Tsee, I see,’ muttered Mr. Crawford, 
and then he exclaimed: “Curse that old 
villain! He ought to be hung! Iam an 
old bachelor, Mrs. Durfield, and an improv- 
ident, extravagant wretch, else I would ad- 
vance the money myself.?” 

“QO, I would not think of asking you to 
do that.” 

“Yes, but I would. However, that ia 
not worth talking about. The last day is 
to-morrow.” 

a Yes.” 

“Well, tlte mails are struggling in at ir- 
regular intervals, and your remittances may 
possibly arrive.’! : 

“Do you think se?” asked Nell, a ray of 
hope illuminating her countenance. 

*‘ It is not so very improbable.”” 

“Ido not dare to hope for euch good 
fortune. But Ben—where is he? That is. 
my greatest concern now.” 

** And mine, too,” said Mr. Crawford, 
gravely. “I will not deny that I am con- 
siderably alarmed about him. So many 
men have been driven by desperation tc 
rash acts.”’ a 

“ What do you mean?” 

‘Mrs. Durfield, I admire you,” said Mr. 
Crawford, aftera pause. ‘I cannot forgive 
myself for the thoughts I harbored half an 
hour ago. Never mind what they were. 
But Dur is impetuous and-jealous. You 
must read this. Such things sometimes in- 
dicate the turn a man’s mind takes. I can 
say no more.” 

He lnanded her the Morning Gazette 
pointing to the vexatious paragraph, and 
hastened from the house. 

Nell took the paper in astonishment and 
read the paragraph. A perplexed look, a 
crimson flush anda deathly paleness fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession over 
her face, and then with a low ery she sank. 
fainting on a couch. 
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I. 


A PASSING GLIMPSE. 


A SOLDIER’s tent! Blue coats, dusky 
gans with gleaming bayonets, muddy knap- 
sacks, and grinning men! ‘There were five 
men, fourof them enjoying a spirited en- 
counter at “ seven-up,” and the fifth seated 
at one side, writing. He was silent and 
paid no attention tothe boisterous laughter 
and exclamations of hiscomrades. Shaggy 
whiskers bung from his face, and his eyes, 
though bright and almost wild-looking, 
seemed to be indicative of a steady unwav- 
ering purpose. 

“1 say, Dankle?’ shouted one of the 
ecard players, “ what makes you so infernal- 
ly industrious? There you are, scribbling 
away like a department clerk behindhand, 
instead of joining us and rousing up your 
spirits.’? 

“I must get my Times letter off, and an- 
other one in less than four hours.” 

“Blame the letters. Let them go to the 
winds. Comeon and take a turn with us.”” 

“No.” < 

“Well, do as you please, then. I don't 
see what makes you so glum, though. You 
will be called anything but a good fellow.” 

“‘T don’t ask people to concern them- 
selves about me.” 

A clamor outside interrupted the conver- 
sation, Men were shouting and all rushing 
to acertain point. Dunkle alone remained 
quiet, as the other four rushed out with 
lively curiosity. He heaved a sigh of relief 
as they left, and went on with his writing, 
busier than ever. 

The excitement outside was caused by 
the appearance of an officer with a muddy, 
dried-up, dilapidated-looking mail bag. He 
held it aloft and said: 

“This was captured by the rebels over a 
year ago. Col. J— has just returned 
from Fort X-- with it, which our forces 
have taken. He found it stowed away 
among some old traps, where it has re- 
mained overlooked aud undisturbed. lt 
belongs to this regiment, and its contents, 
though 2 trifle stale, may be welcome to 
some of you.”? 


There was a general shout of assent, and - 


the letters and papers in the bag were soon 
distributed. The scrambling and shouting 
were sticceeded by quiet, as each one betook 
himself lo the most secluded spot attainable 
to examine the messages from absent ones. 


A few received no letters or papers, and 
there were some unclaimed packages, ad- 
dressed to those who had fought their last 
battles on this earth. Among them were 
several parcels of papers. 

“ The Blanktown Morning Gazette,” said 
one, tearing a wrapper away. 

At this juncture Dankle came out of the 
tent. He had shown no expectation or de- 
sire of receiving a letter, bat when the sol- 
dier read the name of the Blanktown Morn- 
ing Gazette, his curiosity seemed a tittle 
aroused, 

“T should like to see that Paper if you 
would as soon look at some other,” ke said. 

The package was tossed to him. He 
threw himself on the ground and unfolded 
one of the papers. He glanced, over its 
columns and threw it down. Then, picking 
up another, a particular paragraph seeme¢ 
to catch his eye. ; : 

“ Hum hom,” he muttered, ‘‘ so that was 
it. I never was quite clear about that 
night.” And then .came the desperately 
despairing look which his companions had 
so often noticed on his face. . 

He laid that paper down and took up 
still another. It was the succeeding issae 
of the Blanktown Morning Gazette, and ip 
this he read the following: 


“A BLUNDER.—In our issue yesterday 
appeared a paragraph relating to the morn- 
ing’s telegraphic news that placed us in 
rather a ridiculous light. It is scarcely 
necessary to apologize for an apparent blun- 
der; suffice it to say that it was one of those 
vexatious incidents that, while they are in- 
explicable, seem at times to be una 
voidable.”’ : 


“Very handsomely done?’ exclaimed 
Dunkle, bursting intoalaugh. Suchaho- 
low, inhuman, mirthless laugh! 

‘* What is it, Dunkle 2 asked an idler. 

“Hal ha! just read this—and this, But,” 
he added, in a low tone, “ be quiet about i, 
and give the papers back to me.” 

The man read the articles with a grin, 
and returned the papers, 

“ Guess that chap must have been a little 
lunatic about that time,” he said, and 
walked off. 

As for Dunkle, he folded the Papers care- 
fully, and put them in his pocket, and weng 
at his writing more fiercely and steadfastly 


than ever. When bis work was finished it. 


Was evening. ‘I'he letters were despatched 
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by a post messenger, and Dunkle had noth- 
ing todo but to join his companions at 
their games, or meditate. 

“He chose the former with eager haste, 
and was the gayest of the gay that evening. 
His langh was the loudest—but was it the 
merriest ? 

After a while all went to rest for the 
night. The stars shone down peacefully 
through the clear air, while the soldiers 
stépt, and naught disturbed the solitary 
‘itillness of the hour save the tramp of the 
sentry moving to and fro. 

‘About midnight a sudden summons came. 
The order to march was given, and a hur- 
‘tied -gathering of arms and forming into 
fie ensued. None knew what was coming. 
Ad! went blindly forward, to obey—and per- 
haps todie. Rumors of an important move- 
ment’ had ‘been whispered for some days 
‘Hast, hough none knew its object or ex- 
@ht. And now the lingering thought of 
all was, “this may be my last march.” 
a ae 3 * x * * * 

‘Tt was a terrible battle. Hundreds were 
atauglitered, thousands Wouuded, and many 
captured on both sides, So neari y equal 
was the result-that it was difficult to tell to 
whem belonged the victory. ‘The wounded 
Were picked’ up, and the uppusing hordes 
separated. 

In an ambulance belonging to the Confed- 
erates was Dupkle, with a helpless bleeding 
arm... He was in a sitting posture, pillow- 
ing in-his lap the bead of a Confederate 
dieuiguant, who was much more seriously 
Wopnded than himself. The Heutenaut 
dad 2 handsome face. His pale lids closed 
Over a pair of eyes that must surely be 
bright and honest. So Dunkle thought, as 
he gazed on the finely cut features, dark 
moustache, curling hair and fair brow. He 
arranged the head in a more comfortable 
position with gentle hands. It was as 
ihough they had uot tried to kill each 
other. The eyes did not open, buta slight 
movement of satisfaction betokened thank- 
Tulness. 

In this way they jogged along until a city 
was reached. They drew up before the 
door of a hospital. Alas! it was crowded 
io overflowing with: gruaning and insensible 
men. 

Duukle and the lieutenant were dumped 
together in oue corner, but the former did 
not relinquish his charge, as he began to 
regard the lelpless man. For a iong time 
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they were unnoticed, and during that period 
the lieutenant opened bis eyes. He at- 
tempted to move, but could only groan. 
He looked up at Dunkle, who was peering 
anxiously down into bis face. 

| “Why did you do it?” asked the lieuten- 
‘ant ina faint roice. 

cts What Pid 

“Take care of me as you have 2” 

“Why shouldn't 1?” 

“ Because you’re a Federal and I~’ but 

‘ without finishing the ‘sentence, he said: 
“You are wounded, too.’ 

‘* A little, but don’t talk.” 

They did not say much more, but 
the lieutenant’s eyes fully answered Dun- 
kle’s expectations, They were dark, deep- 
set, melancholy, and most sympathetic in 
their expression. They seemed to read 
Dunkle’s inmost soul, and a bond of sym- 
pathy sprang up instantly between the two. 
The lieutenant said: 

“They know me; I've got money. You 
shall not be used like the rest.” . 

And the upshot was that in a few hours 
Dunkle and Vane (which was the lieuten- 
ant’s name) were conveyed to the home of 
the latter—a chateau a few miles distant 
from the city. 

It was a fine mansion, or had been, but 
was now desecrated by the devastation and 
ruin of war. As the wagon drove up an 
elderly lady, with « tine, highbred look, 
ran out with acry of anguished inquiry. 
When she saw that Vane was alive, she 
hovered over hiin with a mother’s nervous 
anxious love. Dunkle was greeted with 
hospitable welcome. ‘ 

“ How is Cecile?’ was one of the first 
questions asked by Vaneafter he was com- 
fortably established ina clean white bed. 
Dunkie noticed that Mrs. Vane avoided 
making a reply, and that she cast furtive 
glances of compassion at her son. Ie was 
too weak to press the inquiry. 

Asurgeon came soon, und Dunkle was 
about the house and grounds, strong as 
ever with the exception of his wounded 
arn. 7 

But Vane’s case was more serious, and 
the surgeon shook his head doubtfully. 
Whereat Mrs. Vane turned pale, and a 
look came over her face which seemed to 
say, ‘* Must I sucrifice my last and all?” 

The days went by, and Dunkle attended 
Vane with unceasing tenderness. But 
slowly the conviction forced itself upon all 
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that it was to be of no avail. The reaper 
was coming to reap his harvest, and this 
time it was to be in the shining green of 
growing youth, not the golden yellow of 
ripened age. ‘ 

One night Dunkle was sitting by the bed- 
side of Vane. The latter was deathly pale, 
his eyes sunken and bright with a light 
that seemed to be of some other sphere. 

““Dunkle,” he said, “I'm not going to 
stay with you long.’’ 

“* My dear Vane—” 

“ No—you see it, but you did not know 
that Idid. I might possibly have lived if 
A had cared much aboutit. My father and 
only brother have both perished in the 
cause for which I was fighting. After that 
Lhad only my mother and Cecile left. You 
don’t know who Cecile was. Ah! you 
never looked on the purest face that ever 
shone. She filled my heart—she was to 
have been mine. But it is net to be on 
this side of the great river. Mayhap she 
will welcome me on the other shore when 
I have crossed its dark waters. My mother 
tried to keep it from me until I was stroag- 
er, but she could not. Poor girl!—yet 
why should I pity her?- Does she not 
dwell with the angels, and is she not chief 
among them? Our love was strong and 
lasting as immortality itself.” Vane was 
speakiug ina musing wandering way, and 
Duukle’s face was buried in his hands. 
What scalding, bitter, lingering memories 
were coursing through his brain! Vane 
resumed : 

“T am going, too. I feel it, and it 
is mistaken kindness to try to convince 
me otherwise. We've taken a great shine 
to each other, Dunkle, and if we once shot 
at one another, we’ve more than made it 
up. I want you to stay here as long as I 
do, and then you must take my mother 
North. I will arrange it with our authori- 
ties. We have five thousand dollars in gold 
here in the house, and certificates of de- 
posit for fifty thousand in New York banks. 
T en sure you will take ten thousand asa 
parting gift from me. Don't refuse it—it 
would grieve me. Say not a word, but let 
that be settled. And you must look after 
my mother, for she will be desolate indeed. 
Poor mother! how she will regret leaving | 
the old place. But it must be, for it is no 
longer safe here.’? 

‘Vane paused amoment. _ 

“Duukle,” he resumed, “you have a 


history—I know it. But it would be pain- 
ful for you to tell it, I think.” 

“O, may the Lord have mercy on my 
soul!’ broke forth Dunkle. “I left a beau- 
tiful good wife, because, jealous fool that I 
was, I suspected her! I found it all out 
afterwards—I employed spies. But how 
could Igo back? O! I am the most miser- 
able of men!’ 

Vane suddenly sat upright in bed, gasp- 
ing. His lips moved in vain attempts at 
articulation. His breath seemed to be 
leaving him. He rolled his eyes in mute 
supplication. : 

Dunkle, with thoughts driven. from him- 
self, seized the bellrope and pulled it vio- 
lently. Then he turned to the side of the 
dying man and tenderly supported him. 





Iv. 
ON A BRINK. . 

+ WELL, the money did come, but Ben did 
not. Atthe very last hour Nell handed 
Mr. Champton his due. He received it 
with a scowl, and she departed in triumph 
with a receipt. But ber husband was not 
heard from. His scarf was found. floating 
in the river, and it was given out that he 
was drowned. Not that Nell accepted the 
sad surmise in her own heart at first, but 
she dressed in‘mourning, and as the weeks 
and months glided by came to regard him 
as dead. Her hours of grief, her tears, her 
despundency, need not be related here. 
She soon saw that life, in its reality of sol- 
itude, was before her—that she and her 
children must live—that her mind and 
hands must provide shelter for them, must 
clothe their nakednéss and feed their hun- 
ger. So, when the first shock was over, 
and she could settle herself down, she be- 
took herself to writing industriously. 

Of course Mr. Crawford called on her oc- 
casionally, and he noticed through all the 
sadness that made sacred her beauty, that 
her eyes were not less luminous, though 
they were more womanly; that her face 
was not less fair, though it was dignified 
by sorrow. . 

What wonder is it that she began to 
grow wonderfully attractive to him—that 
his visits became more and more frequent, 
that he looked forward to them with in- 
creasing pleasure? He was the soul, of 
honor, and never breathed words that 
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should not have been uttered by a brother- 
ly friend. But how often other words 
trembled on his lips none knew but him- 
self. 

A year from Ben's disappearance a mys- 
terious circumstance occurred. It was the 
period for another payment on the place. 
Mr. Crawford had offered to advance the 
money, having foreseen and provided for 
the emergency, as he well knew that Nell 
could scarcely do more than earn a fair 
support. Butsareceipt came to Mrs. Dur- 
field, acknowledging the payment of the 
sum due, signed by Mr. Champton. 

It was not supposed that he would be 
generous enough te give the receipt with- 
out receiving the money, and consequently 
the circumstance filled Nell with surprise, 
and set wild thoughts of hope running 
through ber head. Mr. Crawford was 
equally astonished, and immediately set 
himself about inquiring into the Inatter. 
But he could learn nothing. Mr. Champ- 
ton.could give him no satisfaction. 

“The money was paid me," he said, 
‘and I gave the receipt.” 

“ You did not see Durfield ?” 

“a No.”? 

“There was no message from him?” 

at No.” 

“Nothing to lead you to believe him 
still living?” 

“‘Nothing.” ; 

And that was all. Months passed and 
no solution to the mystery was furnished. 
The fever of expectancy into which Nell 
had been raised gradually subsided, and 
she went on in her routine of writing and 
caring for her children. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Crawford’s cals were 
continued, and to say that they did not 
give pleasure to Nell would be to misstate 
the truth. She looked upon him as the 
kindest of friends, and an adviser to be im- 
plicitly trusted in. The position, it cannot 
be denied, was a delicate one for both of 
them, and it might well be imagined that 
they would in time come to be a great deal 
to each other. , 

But the advantage was on Nell’s side, 
for whereas Mr. Crawiord had no ties of 
any kind to keep him from falling in love, 
the sanctuary of her heart was ever guard- 
ed by the memory of her husband, the un- 
certainty of his fate, and a vague unex- 
pressed hope that he might still be living. 
Thus her affections could not be trans- 


ferred without along wearisome struggle. 

But the result must come in time, and it 
did. Mr. Crawford called one evening, 
and his manner betrayed an absence of his 
usual seif-possession. Nell saw ata glance 
that he wished to impart something of im- 
portance, and she trembled—for what wo- 
man would have failed to detect the ap- 
proach of such a moment as was coming? 
It was just dusk, and Mr. Crawford gath- 
ered courage from the obscurity which 
prevailed. Nell’s sombre dress could 
scarely be distinguished from other objects 
in the semi-darkness, but Mr. Crawford 
gazed into her bright eyes as he said, ina 
tone teeming with suppressed passion: 

“Mrs. Durfield, I have-come to think of 
you during the past year as a man should 
think only once in his lifetime of a woman. 
Day by day it has grown stronger—this 
love of mine—until now I am ready to lay 
my life down to your service. To care for 
you and protect you would be a privilege 
blessed above'all others. Canit be mine?” 

Nell trembled; her whole being quiv- 
ered; she did not immediately reply. 

“Say, Mrs. Durfield—my dear Nell—will 
you-be my wife 2?” 

His tone betrayed how thoroughly, sadly, 
terribly in earnest he was. Nell felt this. 
In a tremulous voice she said: 

‘‘O Mr. Crawford, you must know what 
memories your words bring up. Those 
aad, sad days will never cease weighing 
down on me. Poor Ben, are you dead, 
and did I drive you to destruction? O that 
some good angel would give mean answer?’ 

Choking sobs stopped her utterance for 
amoment. Then, with an effort control- 
ling herself, she said, with a half smile, 
“You see, Mr. Crawford, that I have only 
part of a heart to give.” 

“Even a small part of your heart, dear 
Nell, would be a boon worth cherishing.” 

“T den’t think I am ready to marry 
again,” said Nell, quite calmly. ‘‘ For do 
T know yet that Ben is dead ?”” 

“Teshould think so,” replied Mr. Craw- 

ford, quickly. ‘Pardon me, but all the 
evidence points that way. And what more 
will you ever find out about it?” 
- “ Perhaps nothing more; but if I should 
marry, and Ben should come back, it 
would be worse than perpetual widowhood. 
I would love him, but could not go to him. 
and I would be nobody’s wife.’”’ 

“But think of the strong .evidence,” 
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persisted Mr. Crawford, “and the long 
time that has elapsed. Don’t think I am 
anxious to prove Ben dead. 1 would re- 
store him to you this minute, if I could, for 
I know that would be your greatest happi- 
ness. But I waited -until I must speak, 
for my love could not be kept back. Tell 
me, Nell, do you think anything of me—do 
T occupy the smallest corner in your heart 
—would you marry me if you would any 
one??? 

*T can say sincerely; Mr. Crawford, that 
I believe I think more of you than I ever 
could of any one save Ben. You have 
been my best friend. You have won my 
lasting gratitude.” 

“Do not speak of gratitude. The word 
sounds harsh. It must be love, or it must 
be nothing between you and me.” 

“QO no. We can be friends —dear 
friends.” 

“Yes, we may be friends, but you must 
not insult my love by speaking of gratitude. 
O, you cannot know the strencth of my 
feeling toward you. It is of a kind that 
never dies!” 

“‘Lesteem you—indeed J do—and sympa- 
thize with you, Mr. Crawford. You honor 
me more than I deserve. I might *—with 
a blush—‘‘do what you ask—” 

“You might! Ah! does your heart in- 
cline even the least bit toward me, then? 
Only say yes, Neli—” 

“‘No—no—not now. 
to tell me to wait. Something holds me 
back. I must not do it.” 

“Will you utterly cast me off, then?” 

““T did not say that.” 

“But you make me cease to have hope 
for what was to be the great consumma- 
tion of my life ?’” 

“Tdid not say no. I only refused to say 
yes.””. 

“Ah! you encourage me to hope that 
sometime you will be mine.”’ 

“Do not press me too hard. I must 
have time to think—to turn over all that 
might happen, and to make up my mind 
what possibilities I can face.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Crawford, after a 
pause, “I will not weary you by pressing 
the matter now. But, Nell, I love you 
with all the strength of my heart. I feel 
that you are to be mine—it must be—for 
fate would not make me love you so, and 
then rob me of you. No, you are to be my 
precious jewel, to be treasured up and cared 


Something seems 


slowly. 


for as tenderly as my rough self can do it. 
I must leave you, for I cannot stay with- 
out telling you how much I love you, and 
I know it distresses younow. But remem- 
ber who is thinking of you every hour in 
every day and night!’ 

He caught her hand, imprinted a tender 
reverential kiss on it, and was gone. 

That night Nell prayed to God to guide 
her, aid called aloud to Ben to return to 
her if he was alive. Her perplexity and 
suspense were too much for her poor tried 
heart to bear. . 

But the days went on, and no response 
came, and Nell was fast making up her 
mind to accept the hand of him who loved 
her so sincerely, and who would so gladly 
devote his life to caring fon her with loving 
watchfulness, 


¥. 
BITTER-SWEET. 


Mr. CRAWFOorD had run in to see Nell a 
lew moments one evening, but was obliged 
to leave carly, shortly before eight o "clock, 
editorial duties demanding his attention. 
As he passed out at the gate, he noticed a 
man on the opposite side of the street, 
looking steadily at the house. He wore a 
slouch hat, had heavy black whiskers, was 
dressed with ordinary neatness, and walked 
As Mr. Crawford passed down the 
street, he looked back and saw the man 
eross over. He lingered a moment, watch- 
ing him, and the man, observing this, 
walked on past Nell’s house. Mr. Craw- 
ford stood in indecision for a moment, and 
then turned and walked rapidly on his way. 

“Pshaw!? he thought, “he can mean 
no harm, and if he did, it’s too early. 
Strange that something in his appearance 
attracted my attention so.” 

Nell, having put the children to sleep 
after Mr. Crawford had left, drew up to 
her desk and gathered her writing materi- 
als together. She was just about to reach 
up and turn on the gas when there was a 
knock at the door. She answered the sum- 
mons, and the black-whiskered stranger 
confronted her. 

** Does Mrs. Durfield live here ?” 

The voice seemed to smite Nell’s ear like 
the pealing of a million bells! Her head 
whirled and seemed about to burst, her 
heart stopped beating,’and without a word 
she fell fainting to the floor. 
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*O my poor wronged Nell!’ cried the 
stranger, lifting her up as he woulda babe, 
and carrying her in the parlor to a sofa. 

He laid her tenderly down, seized a 
pitcher of water that stood on a table, and 
set about restoring her. His hands trem- 
bled and his whole frame shook. When 
she showed signs of life he almost fainted 
hitaself. But that would not do; so he 
only held her hands and watched anxious- 
ily. At last her eyes opened. 

“Do you know me, darling, and can you 
forgive me?” 

“Dear Ben!’ she gasped, with all 
Strength gone from her. 

It is not for mortal pen to depict the joy 

of that reunion, or attempt to describe the 
Scene that followed. 
_ But we will see what Ben had to say for 
himself the next evening, when he detailed 
to Nell and Mr. Crawford his adventures 
since that fearful night. They were all 
seated together in the-cosy little parlor, as 
he said: % 

“After leaving the house and rnnning 
about the streets through the storm, I 
gradually lost all consciousness. The first 
thing 1 then remember is hearing a terri- 
ble thundering noise, and seeing a huge 
eye of fire glaring down upon me. I raised 
up and found that I was on the railroad 
track, An engine had halted within less 
than three feet of me, and men were climb- 
ing down its sides with lanterns, They. 
picked me up, and brushed portions of the 
frozen snow from my clothes. You prob- 
ably think that the.cold, and the wet, and 
the great danger I had just escaped ought 
to hes cooled my brain and taken some of 
my mad folly away. But it did not. I 
begged to be taken aboard, and as I offered 
to pay my fare, they could not refuse. 
When that train stopped I took another, 
and went on until I found myself in Wash- 
ington. There J enlisted—joined the Union 
army. I will not stop now to tell you all 
my adventures. But I received a small 
bounty, put it in a bank, saved my wages, 
and wrote war letiers to-the New York 
dailies. 

“ Thus I had enough when the year came 
around to make the payment-on the house. 
Isent it by Jack Sparrow, who had a fur- 
lough. Jack is a rare boy, and performed 
his task well, In the meantime, I had 
learned what a fool I had made of myself, 
dow I had wronged Nel!. I could not for- 


give myself, and vowed not to return until 
Iceuld bring money enough to pay the en- 
tire balance due on the place, and thus 
atone in a measure for my wicked blunder. 
No—I shall not spare myselfi—I was wild— 
mad—wicked. I ought to be punished— 
cast off by you, Nell. 

“After a while camea great battle, and 
l was wounded and taken prisoner. Imade 
friends with a young Confederate lieuten- 
ant, and made my quarters at his home. 
He was wounded worse than I, and I took 
all the care of him. For there was some- 
thing about him one couldn’t help loving, 
and I know he thought something of me. 
He finally died. I must tell you all about 
him sometime—poor Vane! I brought his 
mother toNew York. Having her in charge, 
I was allowed to pass through the rebel 
lines, as the Vanes were very well known 
and influential. 

“They made me take ten thousand dol- 

lars out of a small fortune they had depos- 
ited in New York banks. So I am now 
pretty well off. The place shall be paid 
for, and old Champton can go to the d—I. 
I saw the copy of the Morning Gazette in 
which my reckless display was described 
as ‘a blunder.’ It was charitable to call it 
that. 
“Well, I am here to sue for Nell’s for- 
giveness, and to apply for my old situation, 
if Mr. Crawford dares trust me again. How 
is it?” 

“O, Tl forgive you this time,’ said 
Nell, with eyes in which the withheld ra- 
diance of two years shone, “ but you must 
not do so any more?’ a 

‘“‘And you shall have your old place,” 
said Mr. Crawford, ‘if you will solemuly 
promise to commit no more blunders.” 

He stopped, and with a thoughtful look 
in which there was something of sadness, 
gazed steadily at Nell for a few minutes, 

‘You two are happy,” he finally said, 
“and I am glad of it. May the rest of 
your days be all sunshine. And as for my- 
self, I must look forward, I suppose, to 
spending my life as an old bachelor. I 
always said it would be so!” 

He rose and walked to the other side of 
the room, whistling a low strain. He 
leaned his elbows on the mantel-shelf, and 
ashe stood with bowed head, a tear in 
which there was naught of unmanliness 
dropped from his eye. 


. 
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BOBBIE’S KITE, 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“Fait,” said Bobbie, “it’s the finest 
kite Iever laid me two eyes on! It takes 


the shine all off of Tim Raynor’s boughten 


one?’ And he fairly danced with delight 
on his heavy crutches, his poor little pale 
face quite radiant. 

“Well now, Bob,” said Jack, “you 
Mustn’t be teasing mother by staying out 
too much in the cold to fly it. The wind 
goes right through yer ye know, poor little 
misfortunate, and mother’s worrying the 


_ life out of her, for fear ye'll get yerdeath . 


0? cold in this blusthering spring weather. 
For my part I'm afraid the wind’ll take yez 
up like a dandelion-ball and drift yer off 
to nowhere?’ 

“No,” said Bobbie, “7 wont worrit the 
mother, she do be so gdod to me, and you, 
too, Jackie, aid Pm no good to ‘anyholly— 
only just a throuble.”” 

“Nonsense!” said Jack, “ you're niver a 
throuble, Bob, you’re the light of mother’s 
eyes, aud as fordoing no good—why, yer 


do a heap 0’ good to both of us. We're so 
proud of yer, lad. Didn’t the praste say 
you were a famous—genius—he meant, and 
that some day ye’d be a fine artist if ye had 
yer health and got the iddication? And 
Bob I mane yer shall have the iddication. 
Ye can’t guess what I’m going to do—where 
I'm going 2” 
Bobbie hadn’t the least idea. | 

‘Well, promise not to cry,” said Jack, 
“and TN tell yer. It’s good news, only ’m 
afraid yer wont think so, at first. I'm go- 
ing to sea, Bob—I didn’t tell yer before, be- 
cause J thought *twould make’ yer feel bad, 
but I meant the kite as a parting gift. Cap- 
tain Hardy has made me a firsthrate offer, 
and: I Shall bring home such a heap o’ 
money to motlier and yer and baby P’? 

“oO Jacky! P? was all poor Bobbie could 
utter, and in spite of himself, a teardrop 
large and round fell on to the tip of his 
little peaked nose. © 

““ We wont be living on this dirty marsh 
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by-and-by,” continued Jack, “and mother 
shan’t be working the life out of her over 
the washtub. Yer shall have teachers, and 
jearn to: paint with the best of thim, and 
the baby—swate little ‘Kathleen, she shall 
go to school; and grow up like a lady—that 
she shall?’ 

But Bobbie was in no mood to listen to 
this. What would the finest house in the 
world be to him without Jack? What would 
money’ and. teachers. be, and Jack away, 
nobody. knew where—perhaps suffering in 
some dreadful storm at sea, perhaps dying 
in some faraway country! How could he 
sleep in his own little bed at. night; and 


Jack at.sea? Would not the waves. and’ 


winds be always moaning in his ears, even 
on the calmest. nights? and. O, how long 
the days would be without the prospect of 
Jack’s honest freckled face to. peep in at 
the end! .He ran into the house, and 
throwing himself at full length on.the floor, 
gave vent to his grief in such a vehement 
fashion, that the baby was frightened and 
joined in ‘the. uproar with all her might. 
The new kite was left forgotten on the grass, 
and. at that moinent there wasn’t a bright 
spot in the whole world to poor little crip- 
pled Bobbie. 

. When Jack came home to tea that night, 
he didn’t meet his usual merry welcome. 
They were merry people, though they were 
so poor, and Jack and his mother were os 
often weary. Two years before, and a few 
weeks before the baby was born, the father 
had died, but he kad been sick for a long 
time, poor soul, and wanted to go to heaven. 


His death cast a cloud over the little dwell- - 


ing for a time, but they were good trustful 
folks, and knew that if it had not been for 
the best God would not have taken him, 
and why should they be grieving for him 
while he was happy? Baby was a jolly 
little thing, with a dimple tucked into’every 
spare corner of her pretty Irish face; the 
mother was willing to work, and found 
plenty of work to do; Jaek was brave, and 
hearty, and honest, and though only fifteen 
years of age, did almost the work of aman, 
when he-could find employment; but it was 
acountry town where they lived, and the 
kind of work that he could do was scarce, 
especially in the summer. . Bobbie, as Jack 
had said, was 4 genius; he had been crip- 
pled by a fall when be was a wee baby, and 
had always been delicate in health. In- 
stead of playing out of doors with the ot’:.er 


children, ever since his fingers were large 
enough -to hold.'a pencil, he had- been 
amusing himself by drawing pictures— 
clumsy things they. were of course—in jmi- - 
tation of the objects around him in the 
cabin, and the trees, and birds, aud hills, 
he could see from the window. And lately 
he had taken to making portraits in char- 
coal. First he drew one of the baby, that 
was the baby, exactly, they all said, so like 
her that they wanted tokissit. There-was 
the funny little nose, that jist looked upa 
thrifle, as Bob expressed it, and the round 
wideawake’ eyes with the laugh in them, 
like life. Then inspired to greater ambition 
by the praise bestowed pow this, he made 
a picture of the priest himself as he looked 
before the altar of a Sunday morning. The 
priest was a handsome man, with a noble 
head, and fino-clearcut features, and Bob- 
bie’s artist eye recognized his beauty, and 
it was no mean representation of it that he 
exhibited on the little square piece of paste- 
board after much careful labor. 

The proud mother carried it to the priest, 
Bobbie hobbling along beside her, and the 
priest was well pleased, and said Bobbie 
was a real genius, and would be'a great 
man some day, if he could only be educated. 
He took the picture and gave the little boy 
aaum of ‘money which amazed, as well as 
delighted both his mother and himself, ._He 
really seemed to be véry much ‘interested. 
in the little artist at the ‘time, but after- 
wards he forgot all about him, for he was 
a selfish man, and had the‘care of a \iatea 
and poverty-stricken parish.- 

As I said: before, Jack missed the usual 
merry greeting fron his mcther and Bobbie, 
when he went home that night... They both: 
tried to smile and look: as if nothing had- 
happened, but it was ofno use. The sight 
of the bye, as his mother said, brought tears: 
into her eyes. Bobbie bent over the picture” 
he was making of him,.to hide his own 
tears, and even the baby, rosy little Kath- 
leen, shook her: curly pate mournfolly at. 
Zack, as. she: called him, because he Was 
going away tu leave her: 

“Come, BobY? said Jack, as soon ag sthelr 
silent meal was over, “let’s go out and see 
how the kite will go, just fora few minutes 
before dark. You’ll‘have plenty of time to 
do that wonderful picture of meself. after 
I’m gone, and who kuows when we'll! fly 
the kite together again? I guess- you can 
do it without looking at meface, can’t yer?- 
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Bobbie rather thought be could. Didn’t 
he know just precisely where every freckle 
was located on that dear face? didn’t he 
know by heart every expression the honest 
blue eyes could wear? 

““Can’t I spake me own thoughts widout 
seeing the inside o’ meself?”’ said he, ear- 
nestly, rubbing his little white fist into his 
eyes. 

So the two went out into the cheery 
April wind, and sent the kite flying like a 
great white bird over the desolate marshes, 
Kathy clapping her bands delightedly from 
her post at the window, and the mother 
looking on with a sad smile. Bob’s great 
passion was # kite, though his ragged little 
neighbors did assure him that kites was all 
out o’ fashion long ago, and in spite of this, 
his new kite soon collected an eager-faced 
little crowd, and there was a great deal of 
betting about how high it would go, predic- 
tions that it would get entangled in the tall 
willows, and petitions to be allowed to hold 
the string. Bob almost forgot Jack was 
going away, for a little while, and that was 
what Jack intended he should do, for more 
than all the world beside, he loved this 
feeble little brother who looked up to him 
with a sort of worship. 

‘Before either Bob or the baby was awake 
the next morning, Jack was away. He 
thought it would be well to spare them the 
pain of parting, but tucked a little package 
of candy under the pillow of each. Poor 
Bob! that candy was less sweet than ever 
he -had eaten before, and all that day, 
though he tried to be very brave, and com- 
fort, instead of distressing his mother, he 
could hardly keep the tears out of his eyes 
for one moment. ‘They blinded him «so 
that he could not finish Jack’s picture. 

“Don’t fret that way, Bobbie;” said his 
mother. ‘Jack’s gone to earn money, 50 
you can have teachers ‘and learn to draw 
as fine as anything.” 

* But Ididn’t want Jack to work for me,” 
said Bobbie, gulping down a sob. 

“OQ, yer can pay him some.day! yer can 
make a gintleman of him-—fine folk it do. 
all, Jack says so. Jist kape thrying, me bye, 
and don’t fret yerself sick. Aud ye must 
write to Jack, yer know, yer poor mother 
doesu’t know how.” So Bobbie took cour- 
age,and did-kape thryivg, and every day 
his little sketches grew to look more fine 
and artistic. In about two months they 
heard from Jack; he was'well and happy, 


and he sent them’ more money than they 
had ever seen at a time, before in all their 
lives. He liked a sailor’s life very well, only 
he wanted to seethem all so‘much that he 
could hardly wait:for the time to come 
when he should beon-his wayhome; Then 
they heard from him again when he was in 
Liverpool, and the ship was preparing for 
her homeward voyage. 

Bobbie was going to school, aiid Was as 
happy as could be with Jack away; the 
baby was growing to be a great girl, and 
was so merry and cunning, and_ Mrs. Flynn 
the mother toiled on as contentediy and 
cheerfully as ever; putting aside what she 
could of the money Jack had sent, for 
Bob’s education must be seen to in-spite of 
everything. But their affairs did not pros- 
perso bravelyforalongtime. Justas they 
were beginning to look for Jack home, a 
sad calamity overtook the little household. 
Poor Mrs. Flynn feli and broke her arm 
and was not able to use it again for months. 
Bobbie was a brave little nurse, and there 
was money enough in the house to pay the 
rent for two or three months, and there 
was the prospect of Jack’s coming before 
then, so they got along comparatively wel} 
at first, for the poor woman forgot her pain 
while hearing Jack’s old letters read over 
and thinking of Bob’s future. They had 
not heard from Jack for some time, to be 
sure, but then was not that a sure sign that 
he was on his way home? and so Bob went 
without his supper to save a penny with 
which to buy the evening paper, and keep 
posted ov the shipnews. But the days and 
weeks went by; the closet was as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s; there was no coal left 
in the bin; Jack Frost was at the height.of 
his reign, and still be did not come; still 
they heard no more news from him, there 
was no mention of the Heron, on the ship- 
list. Mrs. Flynn's arm was not strong 
enough to use yet, and to keep them alb 
from starving Bob took a basket and went 
begging from door to door, Poor little 
Bob! he was delicate and unused to such 
exposure, and it was weary work travelling. 
about on those heavy crutches of his, and 
the result of bis labor was a lung fever. 
For long weeks he tossed on his little bed, 
raving aboat Jack in his delirium, and dur- 
ing that time, almost every article of furni-- 
ture the little cabin contained: was sold te 
provide the family with the necessaries of 
life. Then as soon as Bob was able to be 
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moved, they were all obliged to go to the 
poorhouse—a sore trial to Mrs. Flynn and 
Bob, who had a proud. independent spirit, 
if they were poor Irish pegple; but little 
Kathieen was as merry. over it as if it were 
the most desirable abode imaginable. 
They were treated kindly enough there, and 
Bob and Kathy were great pets with the 
other inmates of the house. There was 
one old man there, who used to be a sailor, 
who told such wonderful stories that one 
was hardly able to wink while. he was tell- 
ing them, and his account of his own ex- 
perience gave Mrs. Flynn and Bob great 
hope that they should one day see Jack 
again, though everybody seemed to believe 
the Heron was lost. : 

* Lor’ sakes? said he, “catch a boy of 
his age.to be drownded? he'll be home fore 
long, take my word for it—a bit o’ seaweed 
to cling to’s enough to savé a boy. I’ve 
been saved miraclous more’n once myself. 
What if the ship was lost, the boy wasn’t’ 

And Bob.went to sleep every night dream- 
ing of Jack-and the diamond valley, and 
eases fuliof yellow tinkling coins which 
the old man was sure Jack. had stumbled 
upon, and which was keeping him away so 
long, though it was evident that the poor 
old fellow had never met with such fortune 
himself... : 

But the year went by, and still nevera 
word from Jack, and almost broken-hearted 
Mrs. Flynn took her little family away from 
the poorhouse to the city, where she Lad 
procured work.ina-laundry. She was as 
strong ag ever now, and. could not bear to 
live on charity any longer. 

It was a miserable place where they lived, 
just.on the outskirts of.the city, on a marsh 
more filthy and unwholesome than the one 
on which they-lived when . Jack left them.: 
Hope was beginning to desert them, now; 
the very mention of Jack’s name brought 
tears to theireyes, Bob had no heart to 
work at. his drawing, and grew. more. and 
more feeble every day. Even Kathy was 
losing her round rosy cheeks and merry. 


ways, and sometimes during the cold win-; 


ter weather the. cupboard was bare again,. 
and the fire got very low in sae ‘of all the 
mother could do. 

Two dae had gone bs, aaa it. was spring. 


again. 
as Jacky. will have been gone cau years 


come next Monday,” said Bob, mournfully, 
looking up at his brother's picture which: 
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hung on the wall:placed in a rude frame 
which Bob himself bad manufactured. 

‘Do you mind, Kathy, how we flew the 
kate the night before he went away? How 
splindidly it did go up over the houses and 
everything! I don’t s’pose you do, for you 
were abit tiny then, and Jack could toss 
you right over bis shoulder!” . : 

“JT never saw it flied,” said Kathy, shak- 
ing her bright auburn curls. “!O Bebbie, 
fiy.it now, that’s 2 good boy, there’s an illi- 
gant breeze! You could fiy it right out of 
the windy you see.” =. 

. “No,” said Bob, rubbing his little white 
fists into his eyes, ** I couldn’t bear it, deed 
Icouldn’t?? 

“Couldn’t bear ‘what, Bobbie al said 
Kathy, wonderingly. “1 could. hold the 
string if you arn’t strong enough, one jist 
you show me how?’ 

“‘ Faith, ’tisn’t that?’ said Bobbie, “I’m 
strong enough still to hold a kite string, but 
I couldn’t bear to see ita sailing away so 
pert and happy-looking, and him that made 
itdead.”. | 7 

Kathy looked very aorcowhil, and touched 
the kite with.a sort of awe. 

“‘ Wait a bit,” said Bob, taking a second 
thought, ‘I will fly it for you, Kathy dar- 
lint. Jack would like me to, I know. It’s 
well to kape up cheer if we can!” 

.So slowly untwisting the string, he let the 
old kite soar.up from the window, guiding 
it carefully with his little thin hand, and 
following its movements with hia hollow 
wistful eyes. The kite did bravely, and as 
Kathy had said,there was an illigant breeze. 
It.shook out its long tail with a graceful 
flutter. It did not hurry, bat went slowly, 
softly sailing toward the blue, the red let- 
ters of Bob’s name showing bravely on its. 
breast. Kathy fairly screamed with delight, 
and out of the miserable honses around 
trooped the children great and small, to see’ 
the pretty. sight. The little girls clapped 
their hands; the babies cooed. and lifted 
their wee dimpled arms toward it, and the 
little .boys agreed, though they were half 
inclined to.be envious, that it was the finest 
kite.everseen.. 

Suddenly. Bob’s - band commenced” ‘to 
tremble. . .A stranger was coming across the 
green—a tall young man ina sailor's dtckst 
who looked strangely familiar. . , 

Don’t jerk the string. so, Bob, only. jist. 
see how high the kite will et said Kathy, 
impatiently. - ‘ 
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‘But Bob did not hear; his face was.very 
white, and then he let the string go alto- 
gether, and if Kathy had not caught.it as 
quick as.a flash, the kite would have gone 
on 2 voyage of its own, who knows where? 

“Arrah! and ’se found yez at last!? 
shouted a joyful hearty voice under: the 
window. “Ah Bob, ye did well to kape 
the kite, elae I‘might have gone sarching 
yez for years, yet? ~ 
- Kathy came near doing ‘the eame thing 
that Bob had done, but she recovered her- 
self and began to wind up the string as fast 
as ever she could, greatly to the disgust of 
ber audience, shouting, ‘It’s Jack, O,1 
know itis Jack!? se! . 

In another moment, Bob wasa little white 
heap'in Jack’s arms, and the mother came 
in and found them so. 

Wasn’t that as joyful a moment as could 
be imagined? There was Jack.safe, and 
souud, and hearty—Jack himself, and not 
bis ghost, Jack just.as he had left them two 
years ago, only he had grown taller and 
more manly, and was dressed like 4 gintle- 
man. There was only one drawback -to 
their happiness,.and that was poor Bob’s 
sickly looks: Jack’s eyes rested-on him 
sorrowfuliy. : 

“The docther says ’tis the bad air here, 
makes him. so,” said the mother, guessing 
his thoughts. “ Hesays there’s no particu- 
lar disease about him, only he’s delicate, 
and needs a change like, and luxuries.’ . 

“Well, if that’s all,” said Jack, bright- 
ening up wonderfolly, “he shall: be well 
again before you think of it! O mother, if 
Icould only have found you before, I’ve 
had such good fortune?’- And patting 
one arm around his mother, and the other 
round Bob and Kathy, Jack told. his story. 
I shall not try to tell it in his words, 

The .Heron was wrecked in a storm on 
her homebound trip, and all on board were 
Jost, with the exception of the mate and 
Jack.. They clung to one of the floating 
spars until a ship came by and took them 
in, more dead than alive. ‘That ship was 
bound - for China, and there, of course, 


they must go. Jack worked his Way, and. 


was treated kindly. All.the trouble. he 
experienced was anxiety about home. But 
it was a-long, long::voyage, ‘and “he grew 
pretty tired of the sea at last.. The captain 
of the ship took him back with him as far 


as Liverpool, and Jack was trying to find a- 


chance in some ship which ‘was to sail-at 


once for América, when one day: he hap- 
pened to be on the pier just as one of the 
New York steamers was ‘about to sail. He 
was looking wistfally ‘at: the passengers, 
who were talking go- joyfully about home, 
when all of a sudden a great cry arose, 
and Jack,..from where be was standing, 
could see that a little girl had fallen into 
the water. Qnick ae thought, he jumped 
in after her, and, being a. good swimmer 
and having strong arms, he sueceeded in 
rescuing her.. She.was the daughter of an 
American gentleman, who was just: going 
to embark for home, and, creeping from 
the side of her nurse, to make the aequaint- 
ance of a playful dog, inher excitement 
she ventured too near the edge of: the 
pier, and before‘she could be reached, had 
fallen. backwards into the water. The 
father, Mr. Harris, was overwhelmed with 
gratitude, and after Jack had told him his 
story, he insisted on taking him home with 
him on the steamer, and on arriving . at 
New York, offered him a situation in bis 
Warehouse in that. city, at a.salary which 
made. Jack open his eyes with amazement, 
it wasso large. Of course he accepted it 
joyfully, and started for the old house, to 
find. his mother, and Bob,. and Kathy, 
with a light heart. . But when he got there 
he found strangers in the cabin, and none 
of. the neighbors could tell of their where- 
abouts.. One woman. thought they had 
gone to New York,. but did not know-for 
certain. This was about two months be- 
fore, and ever since.then Jack had been 
searching for them, assisted by Mr. Harris, 
who spared no money.or pains in the effort. 
They had advertised.for.them inthe papers 
over and over again. But that ‘ight, as 
Jack was returning. from some errand: he 
had to:do.:in that part of the -eity,: he. 
caught sight of a kite soaring like a bird in 
the air above him, and, ‘as he came near it, 
it made a sudden swoop downward. .He 
saw the red letters, and recognized his own 
handiwork. . That. it- was- Bob’s kite. 
flashed over him-in, an instant, and: Bob 
himself. must be: near. . But from whence 
it started.he-could not determine, until, 
crossing the green, he saw the two faces at. 
the window, and his heart gave one great. 
leap of joy.: ‘ o i theory 

“*The brave old kite has done good sere. 
vicef? said Jack, an hour or. two later. 
“ Let's give it one more lift, to celebrate 
this happiest. day that ever was." And 
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the kite never soared so proudly before or 
afterwards as it did then; though Jack’s 
and Bob's children fiy it to.this day over 
breezy fields, and boast tothe boys that if 
it is an old kite, it’s a kite with a story. 
The next day Mr. -Harris came to see 
them, and took them all ‘to a-neat. little 
cottage he had bought for.them just out of 


the smoke and dust of the city. There was. 


alittle silver-strip of river hear, which 
wound in among the daisies and grass in a 
mauner which delighted Bob’s artist eye, 
and a bit of lawn in front of the house, 
with great drooping trees sweeping over it. 
Beb grew better and stronger every day. in 
this new atmosphere, and- 0, they were so 
happy and so comfortable! Mr. Harris was 


as benevolent as he was rich, and indeed 
he felt that he owed everything to Jack 


; for saving the life of his only child, and he 


gave Bob every opportunity to become a 
great artist, and Bob improved those-op- 
portunities, and‘did’ hecome'a great artist; 
and not only his family, bat the whole 
country were proud of him. But he didwt 
make Jack a gentleman; because Jack was 
a gentleman already; ‘and if you. could 
hear fine ‘folks:. now-a-days boasting: of 
their acquaintance with Mr. James Flynn, 
the rich and: philanthropic merchant, you 
would hardly believe that-he was ever the 
ragged Irish boy Jack, who sailed away in 
the Heron at the beginning of my story. 
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BY A HAIR'S BREADTH. 


BY ESTHER BERLE KENNETH.“ 


“You have a very pretty governess for 
your little niece, Airs. Vane.” 

‘Pretty, Mrs. Nilcourt? Why, she has 
red hair? 

“Indeed? Ididnotobserve. I thought 
she had a sweet face. Only a moment’s 
glimpse, you know,’ responded Mrs. Nil- 
court, warned off dangerons ground. 

“Very good-looking, perhaps, if not 
quite underbred,’’ obsered Mrs. Vane, 
“proceeding her guest through the garden 
-to the bed of new pansies to.be exhibited. 


“She’s Allen’s fancy. Found her some- 
where in a cottage, crying ‘over her. dead 
mother, quite:alone in the world. He 
must needs take her up. Quixotic, you 
know—~all : the -Elsingburgs are. .. There, 
here are the ‘beauties—King of the Blacks, 
I believe Mr. ‘Vick calls them.” 
- “ Charming—charming, indeed P? 
“Syren wore a knot of them in her cor- 
sage, at the levee, in the city, last night,’’ 
remarked Mrs. Vane. 
. “Ah, Syren—yes., Lovely creature! You 
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cannot deny that your daughter is beauti- 
ful, dear Mrs. Vane!” 

“She is considered beautiful, I believe,” 
condescendingly. 

“Certainly, certainly! sure now of be- 
ing upon right ground. ‘ We seldom have 
the pleasure of meeting a young lady like 
Miss Vane.” . 

Mrs. Nilcourt was new to Washington 
society, and a little afraid of Mrs. Vane, 

_ Senator Elsinburg’s aunt. Also most anx- 
ions to propitiate her. 

“And your little niece is a charming 
child.*? 

“Angelique is a pet,” returned Mrs. 
Vane. , 

Meanwhile, Syren; at a window of the 
breakfast-room, shrugsed her white shoul- 
ders, and wondered when that odious Mrs, 
Nilcourt was going.’ She had ‘something 
of importance to communicate’ to her 
mamma. 

By-and-by Mrs. Vane came in. 


“ Why are you not practising, my dear?” 


she asked. 

** Mamma, I have something to tell you; 
do shut the door. 
Miss Fay! SE 

‘¢ The governess ? Preposteroadt Pp 

“But little pitchers have long eara, and 


children and fools speak the truth. Angel. 
says he gave Cecile a book onher birthday, .. 


last week; and when she takes thechild to 


walk, Allen joins them in the park, .and., 
goes sauntering along the streets. with 


them, right in people’s faces!” 

“Well, he’s Angelique’s brother,” said 
Mrs. Vane, casting about for ‘some ‘excuse 
for “this threatening aspect, ‘but looking: 
very pale. 


“ That is no reason he should pay court _ 


to her governess. There is no use trying 
to stave it off, mamma—he is dead in love 
With ner. I suspected it when he brought 
her out here. 
what are we going to do?” 

Miss Vane, in her perfect girl-of-the- 
period costume, was very pretty, but the 
blue of her eyes was rather too pale to be 
exactly agreeable as she turned them-wide 


upon cher ‘mother, askisg this “question.” 


They suggested, somehow, an ‘unscrupt- 
lous nature, deep selfishness, ‘cruel am 
bition. 

“There is-no use making a fuss with 
the girl. Though I could kill her! and 
that’s the truth?’ in a burst of passion. 


Allen is In ‘iove: with - 


And she is handsome. Now . 


“Hush! hush! there is Angel on the 
piazza. I don’t see,’ sinking into a chair, 
for she had been standing, ‘* how this has 
come about. I thought Allen—” 

“He never cared a straw for me—in that 
way. ‘You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink. Not that I 
would leave any stone unturned to get 
Allen, but it’s of no use, with that Cecile 
Fay’s beautiful eyes and magnificent hair 
under his nose every day!” 

Syren paused. Mrs. Vane did not think 
to declare that Cecile’s hair was red. She 
looked desponding, excessively worried. 

*” “Of course something can be done,” at 
last. - : 

-“¥ don’t know—not, much hope,” re~ 
sponded Syren, sulkily; and continued, 

“1 never shall have another such a chance 
as Senator Elsingburg and the Magnolias.’” 

v No, 39 musingly. ~ 

Down below the grounds, on a hillock 
overlooking the river, sat Cecile Fay. 
There was no‘one in the world to whom 


- she wished any harm—no one, you would 


have thought, looking at that delicate face, 
who could have wished her any. If not 
perfectly beautiful, she had, as Syren Vane 
said, beautiful eyes, ‘and hair clustering 
upon‘her stionlders of-that rare tint loved 


‘by painters, olden-hued. 


She.cared: nothing for Mr. Elsingburg’s 
wealth and position. Like a breath from 
heayen had:come his Jove into her life. It 
seemed almost, too great a happiness to be 
true; and she asked for nothing more on 
earth. 

“As she. sat there—the child Angelique 
playing at her feet with fawers and grass- 
es—Mrs. Vane, wearing a shade ‘hat and 
white shawl, leisurely approached her. 

Her shadow fell; Cecile looked up—. 
arose. - 

“Xes, better not sit on the grass, my 
dear; it rained yesterday. I am going 
down to the river; cdme with me. Come, 
Angel??? 

_ They went rene the green, sunflecked, 
sloping path. The water shone with a sil~ 
ver glow. 

Drawn upon the bank was a wihiy shal- 
lop, with oars. The child danced towards 
it. 

“OQ take me to row, Miss Fay Pr she 
cried. 

- “Does Miss Fay row, Angel ?” 
“A little,’ responded Cecile. “I weuld 
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like to go out a little way, if we might take 
the boat.” 

Certainly; it is Mr. Elsinburg’s,”” 

Mrs. Vane saw how Cecile’s cheek flashed. 
Perhaps it was with the exertion of .push- 
ing the boat into the water. ~ 


« Will you come?” she asked Mrs. Vane.. 


“Not yet; let me see you go over to the 
island-and back first,” as the child ‘took 
her seat beside Cecile, and the latter dex- 
terously lifted the oars. . = 

So quickly Cecile pushed off she did not 
notice that the boat leaked: Nor did she 
observe it, the bottom of the shallop being 
covered with ‘autumn-yellow fallen leaves, 
until the child complained that there was 
water upen her feet. -~ ‘i 

, “Ido not see any water, Angel.” | 

“But the leaves are all afloat! there is 
water under them!” exclaimed the child, 

They were already midstream.’ ©‘ ~: 

“I can row over and come back—such a 
short way,” thought Cecile. “Put your 
little feet up on the seat, dear.”® ‘So they 
went on; the diamond-bright water dripping 
from the oar-blades—sucking, dark, cold 
and treacherous, under the bed of golden 
leaves. They touched the island—Belle 
Isle, as it was called—and Cecile: tamed 
the boat. 

They were an eighth of a mile from the 
shore they had left, perhaps. Mrs. Vane 
stood’ on the green slope, in her white 
shawl, watching. Not another bumar: fig- 
ure was to be seen, East and west the 
water lay shining among its emerald slopes 
and overhanging trees; there was no sound 
but the merry voice of little Angel. Dear 
little Angel, it was so ‘nearly her last «e ‘Good 
time.” 

‘The bright dripping oars rose and’ fell. ° 

“Slower, she is rowing slower,” mur- 
wmured Mrs. Vane. “The boat is growing 
heavy.??’ And she measured the ‘distance 
sharply with her narrowing eyes. ‘*The 
child! but then, there is my child. She 
shall not be balked by that puny thing.” 

What a weight the boat had grown’ ‘to 
those slender arms! It settled, swayed-— 
the child saw Cecile’s look of terror, and 
screamed. ‘For the tiny hole in the boat's 
bottom had suddenly widened. The Water 


“her tremble. 


came rushing in—engulfed them. The 
two fell into each other’s arms as the shal- 
lop went down beneath their feet, sub- 
merging them in the gliding stream. 

Ars, Vane, on the bank, stood still, and 
looked all about. She saw noone coming. 

The. circles: about. those. two floating 
heads were growing. larger. | 

Hark! was that a shout? 

“No... 

Yes! Another. Ay horse: elle ned to 
the" spot. “A man—she saw the face of 
ANen Elsinburg—flung himself off, and 


“almost simultaneously into .the Water. 


Then Mrs. Vane began to scream: : 
My dear, Cecile and 
Oo help! 


help! eo 
A carriage whirled to the. spot, and. she 


“shrieked more dismally than ever. In 
fact, she went into very genuine hysterics. 


For there was that in Mr. Elsinburg’s 
face as he dashed past her, which made 
She felt that he saw—under- 
stood. 

She saw the two ‘halé-drowned. dripping 
figures drawn out—then rushed away 
home and, hid herself in her chamber, ee 

‘But she heard the bustle of the others? 
coming home—of the master of, the Mag- 
nolias giving orders—of the servants’ eager 
obedience. By-and-by she heard Aven 
Elsinburg’s: step on the stairs. beenittet 

‘He opened the door—spoke, i to a dis- 
obedient | child: | 

““T want to ‘speak 10 you.” 

She came ‘out, . 

‘“T have no wish,” be said, ‘sternly, 


‘that a would-be murderéss should sleep 


beneath’ my roof to-night, Here are tick- 
ets’ for yourself. and Syren. You will, if 
you please, take ‘to-night’s boat for the 
Limes,?? 

She answered not a word. 

So the enemy was overcome and ban- 
ished. Ard as soon as Cecile Fay was 
convalescent from that terrible experience 
—whereby death had reached her within.a 
hair’s breadth—she became the happy 
wife of Senator Elsinburg; and to-day is 
both & happy woman and an admired 
queen | of Washington society. : 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


BY MAY CELESTE WADSWORTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THEY were standing on the cliff, Cecil 
Villers and Ralph Lowenstein. A brisk 
breeze blew from the sea, wantonly caress- 
ing the bright golden locks of Cecil, and 
fanning a faint rose tint into the softly- 
rounded cheek. There was a flattering of 
azure ribbons and dainty white dress-skirt, 
just a glimpse of tiny slippered feet and 
prettiest of ankles, which Ralph noted with 
a sensation indescribable. It was a June 
twilight. The fresh dewy air was redolent 
with a thousand entrancing perfumes; on 
the sky, the waves, and softly tinting the 
long line of white beach, a warm mellow 
glow lingered, 

“Filling more and more with crystal light, 
Aa pensive evening deepens into night.” 
The dark dreamy eyes of the woman wan- 
dered afar‘over the wide-spreading ocean 
‘to the faint low line that marked the hori- 
zon. The sea to her was an unknown 
segion that stretched far away, wonderful 
and beantifal in its solemn mystery. . She 
dreamed of distant lands, where the ships 
‘she so often watched were voyaging. She 
had read so much, and this man beside her 
had told her abont them, that she longed 
to see and know them for herself. 

He, too, was lost in reverie, and his 
thoughts seemed pleasing, for, as he looked 
at her with glowing eyes and flushed 
‘cheeks, ‘a gleam of satisfaction and assur- 
ance crossed his face, and the soft smile 
carving his lips was hopeful. 

As it occurred to Cecil how absent she 
was, she started and lifted her eyes quickly 
to the darker face above her, half expecting 
to read a reproach there. The satisfied 
sinile, the ardent glance sent a richer 
crimson to her checks, and the long lashes 
drooped, veiling the bewilderment of the 
lustrous eyes. 

Ralph Lowenstein caught her hand and 
pressed it passionately to his lips. The 
monotonous murmuring of the sea chimed 


a low symphony to the rapid beating -of | 


their hearts. : : 
Cecil was nearly stifled with the emotion 
that swelled in her breast, so unprepared 
was she—so sudden was the passionate 
declaration that flowed unrestrained from 


his lips. When he had finished Cecil 
breathed a deep sigh; she looked wildly 
around her as if to escape, then tumed a 
glance full of pain and entreaty upon him; 
but he clasped her fondly to him. 

“Cecil, Cecil, I love you!” P 

Cecil’s brain reeled ; it dawned upon her 
all at once how dear Ralph Lowenstein 
was to her, and the knowledge was very 
painful, very bitter to her aspiring heart— 
Ralph was poor! Her head lay upon his 
throbbing breast one delicious moment 
only. It was such a sweet pain to permit 
his loving embraces, and she loved him so! 
With a plaintive ery she tore herself away. 
She clasped her hands over her breast, her 
bright eyes wandered toward the north, 
and rested with one long full gaze upon 
Lowenstein Towers. Lonely and dismal 
enough the stately old mansion looked in 
the twilight gloom that surrounded it. A 
massive structure, supported on either side 
by a tower, whose solid masonry was nearly 
hidden by the i¥y which clung to the stone 
work, standing darkly forth against the 
fading sky. To her Lowenstein Towers 
possessed’ all the attractions and romance 
of some ancient and grim castle; to be its 
proud mistress was the ambition that influ- 
enced her life. She dreamed of this in her 
waking hours by day, and in her sleep at 
night. Soon her dream was to be realized, 
for was she not the promised bride of Arch 
Lowenstein, Ralph’s elder brother? 

Ralph’s gaze followed hers instinctively, 
and his face became overcast. — 

“Mine it is not,” he said, as thongh in 
answer to her thoughts; “but you will be 
its only mistress, Cecil. Arch will never 
marry,” reflectively. ‘Not mine, but 
Archie’s—yet it is home!’ 

-An arch smile curved her lips, chilling 
and treacherous. ; 

“I will be its mistress in truth,’ she 
said; “I fear no rivalry. It may not seem 
80 pleasant a home to you when I ‘am 
Archie’s bride P? oo 

She had said it now, and she dared one 
swift glance upwards in his face. It was 
full of wild bewilderment. He more than 
half divined the import of her words, yet 
he dared not credit it. He still clung toa 
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straw of hope, g to think he had not 
understood. His tones were half pleading, 
half fierce, as he demanded what she 
meant. 

Cecil felt a shrinking shame, and her 
face flushed crimson under the searching 
penetrating glance that seemed to read her 
very soul, 

“Only this, Ralph; what has this day 
passed between us must never be repeated. 
It must be blotted from our memory and 
oar lives. O Ralph,” she cried, covering 
her face in her excess of despair, “Iam 
betrothed to your brother Archie’. 

A cloud dark and dreadful crossed his 
face, but his tones were calm and dis- 
passionate. 


“Is this the truth, Cecil Villers? It. 


shall never be! In faith, I think the sac- 


rifice would be greater on my simple broth-. 


er’s part than yours. It would not be long 
before his watchfal jealous eye detected 
his bride’s duplicity, or the treacherous 
motives that influenced her to wed him. 
Fear not but that I will prevent such a 
marriage. Archie’s happiness has been 
the study of my life; I care more for the 
peace of that simple tender heart than my 


own comfort. No, no, Cecil, you aapire, 


too high! You must not forget what your 
position has been and is to his.” 

; Cecil raised her head proudly. 

“You will not have long to taunt me 
of my lowliness and obscurity?” 

.,The day’s, last beam rested upon her 
shining amber hair. The disdainful curve 
of her red lips and the flashing defiant eyes 
made her appear both beautiful. and repel- 
lant.. He grasped both her slender snowy 
wrists like a vice. . 
“Ido not tauntiyou, Cecil. Good God! 
how was.! ever so deceived in your nature? 
I fancied that you loved me as I loved you, 
and I: would have been proud to have 
claimed you. as my wife. We part now 
with bitterest hatred. You have hurt me 
more deeply in trifling with Archie’s ten- 
derest feelings than the harm you have 
Worked to myself. Believing you worthy, 
all my brightest. hopes were centred upon 
the fond dream of possessing you; but 
now! Cecil, hear me and believe me; 
Lowenstein Towers is forever out of your 
reach?’ . . : : 
His face was marked with determination. 

His delicate refined nostrils quivered with 
intense earnestness. He flung her hands 


from him disdainfally. Cecil raised her 
arched brows just a trifle, shrugged her 
beautifully-rounded shoulders, smiled a 
smile both cunning and incredulous, but 
vouchsafed no reply, The next moment 
she stood alone, the breeze still fluttering 
her light dress, the damp of the twilight 
falling heavily upon her. She clasped her 
hands to her brow, and bit her lips to re- 
strain the one long wailing ery that rose to 
them. Had she been too premature in dis- 
closing her relation with Arch? Had she 
really the vital influence over him that he 
had confessed? Might not the brother’s, 
after all, prove the stronger? Great God, 
to be foiled at last! - 


CHAPTER IL 

. Tue checkered light from the oriel win- 
dow streamed forth upon the fluttering 
leaves of the aweet-brier that clambered 
Up to the low gothic roof, where, ‘the swal- 
lows loved to build. The garden roses 
spent their sweet perfume on the night air, 
asking and receiving naught but. their 
lovely glowing life in return. Among 
them wandered Cecil Villers, a restless 
anxious spirit. The deep blue yault above 
was loaded with stars, and in the faint 
light only a dim shadow wandered to and 

Within the cottage Cecil’s mother was 
seated at a round table; upon which the 
light rested... She held an open book in her 
hand, and was..calmly reading.. Cecil’s 
brain seemed on fire. She had sought the 
shelter of the dim garden to screen. the 
workings of her unquiet sou). There was 
a hysterical rising in her throat; she longed 
to throw herself upon the dewy grass and 
weep. She felt a chilling despair creeping 
over her heart. Arch had’ promised: her 
this night; but Arch had not come, though 
the hour.was growing .late, and the time 
sped faster and faster. What if she had 
placed an irretrievable barrier between 
herself and the man she loved, only to be 
foiled in reaching the prize she thought 
within her grasp! Should Ralph’s impres- 
sive words: prove prophetic, that Lowen- 
stein Towers was forever beyond her reach! 
Ah, the thought drove her wild! 

She. crossed the flagged way between the 
Cottage and -the garden. gate, and, lifting 
the iron latch, walked dewn the road: to a 
Point where she could view Lowenstein 
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Towers looming darkly; then hearing a 
footstep she hastened back, waiting breath- 
lessly at the gate. A tall slender. form 
slowly approached. She knew it-well; it 
was Archie Lowenstein’s, and mayhap he 
was coming to sever their engagement— 
and O, to be scorned by him! . Her heart 
throbbed painfully; she pressed her hand 
over it closely to still its wild pulsations. 
Arch drew nearer and paused before her, 
with his long slender hand resting upon 
the iron paling of the gate. 

“Arch !? she whispered, very faintly. 

He lifted the latch and entered. 

““Y have frightened you; you are agita-. 
ted, Cecil? And ‘he took her hands in 
his. ‘ a an 

“No, nol I did not recognize you at 
first. Why are yousolate? Ifeared there 
‘was something amiss at the Towers.” 

“You are interested so soon in what 
transpires at the Towers?’ He spoke in 
such a queer way, without answering ‘her 
question concerning his delay. : 

“Arch, do Inotl—? She did not finish 
her sentence, but covered her face with ber 
hands; her slender frame trembled. 

Archie's ‘tone changed to one of ineffable 
tenderness, and he drew her gently to him. 

‘Cecil; I was detained by my brother 
Ralph. He had a great deal to say to me. 
Is what he said true? I want the truth, 
Cecil; you must not deceive me.” 

“What, O what?” cried she, in a voice 
of anxious dread, clasping her hands and 
looking beseechingly into his face, 

“That. you despise me—you consent to 
become mine only for the position and 
wealth I can give to you!’ he aspirated, 
his voice full of intense suffering. 

Cecil began to weep passionately, and he 
waited in wretched silence until she could 
recover herself sufficiently to speak. 

“*O Arch, you have broken my heart! I 
see that you uno longer love me; and wish 
our engagement at an end. It shall be as 
you wish—we will say farewell forereds tad 
sobbed the artful girl. 

Archie’s tender heart could not resist her 
tears; he nearly wept himeelf, and he im- 
plorea her net to grieve so. 

“Thave not changed, Cecil; it is you, I 
fear, who are not what you profess to be. 
O Cecil, I only want to: know if you-do 
care for me!. I will ask for nothing but 
yourlove?? .His voice was tremulous, and 
in the aad Ceeil -did not see the tears 


that swelled to his great boyish blue eyes. 

“Some one has been trying to destroy 
me. Ah, if you would but believe me! 
And her voice thrilled with pathos, as she’ 
raised her dark dewy eyes to his face. | 

“Good God, I will believe anything?" 
cried Archie, seized with sepuite “Say 
it, O say it, Cecil? 

She twined her soft arms around his 
neck, her heart beat against his, her white 
tear-stained face was upturned to his own. 

*T love you, O I love you!” 

She sacrificed’ truth and honor to gain 
herend. She never knew what it would 
cost until after it was said; then she felt 
her soul recoil. What would she not have 
given to have that lie unspoken! Forever, 
O forever, she must go on acting it! She 
had sold herself bedy and soul, and the 
price was Mammon. Already she felt the 
weight of remorseless chains, their i icy fet- 
ters dragging her helpless spirit down—a 
wretched slave, forever denied the- blessed 
boon of loving and being loved by ‘one 
whom she could love. 

Arch Lowenstein was frases with an 
excess of joy. He laughed wildly, hyster- 
ically straining her. to him, and pressing 
burning ‘kisses upon her unresisting lips. 
She thought; while her whole being shrank 
from his embraces, “Great God, I am his! 
I have sold. myself to one whom I loathe 
and abhor. It is not only this night I shall 
suffer the agony of-his odious caresses, but 
through life. .Q Raiph, unworthy though 
Imay be of your priceless love, the sacri- 
fice and wretchedness are all on my side’ 
(when I consent to become Archie’s), and 
not his! He is perfectly contented and 
happy, fed by the sweet poison of an une 
truth.” 

Cecil did not care to linger avithont, 
though the night was growing ‘brighter, 
and Arch pleaded that they should remain 
in the sweet light a short time longer. 
Cecil could not. repress a shudder, and 
complained of the damp night air: It was 
not damp, but Archie thought ‘her chilly, 
and Jed her regretfully across the flagged 
way between the garden gate and half 
glass door leading into the’ small neat 
room, ‘from which the Jisht had shone 
forth. The room was vacant '‘now,: and 
Arch remained a few minutes later, clasp- 
ing Cecil’s cold hand in his, and speaking 
Tapturously of their future. 

‘When he was gone, Cecil flew to her 
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chamber, and throwing herself across the 
bed, gave herself up to the tide of over- 
whelming despair that rushed over her 
soul. Arch, wandering along the white 
beach, listening to the weird murmurings 
of the sea, was endeavoring to measure the 
breadthand depth,of his great happiness 
rationally; but he only fell into a bewilder- 
ing dream, and it was thus he encountered 
his brother Ralph. The dark look of ha- 
tred Arch cast upon him told him that he 
had lost and Cecil Villers won the day. 

_ “But she is not his wife yet!’ he mut- 
tered, fiercely, under his breath. And 
linking his arm within Archie’s, he was 
about to propose that they should return 
to the Towers, when Archie, shaking off 
his light hold, struck him in the face. 

“You are a base liar, and I hate you, 
Ralph Lowenstein! If you were not my 
brother, I would kill you for slandering 
the truest of women! We must-part. My 
wife shall never be insulted by your pres- 
ence. I hope son and I will never meet 
again ?? 

Ralph received the blow without a word; 
he would not raise his hand upon Arch— 
poor daluded Arch! Bat he was right; 
they must partnow! And the two brothers 
went each a different way. 


CHAPTER TIL 


Ir was all over and past. Cecil Lowen- 
stein stood there in the deep recess of the 
window, her: gaze fixed upon a distant 
breaker creeping, and swelling, and creep- 
ing, until it broke again upon the beach. 

Cecil was at the Towers, its mistress at 
last. They had just returned from a long 
bridal trip, and Cecil, tired of sight-seeing, 
tired of herself and of everything, was glad 
to get home, glad to rest. It seemed 
strange to her that this grand noble.man- 
sion should be her bome, yet it was not 
like a dream; everything seemed very real 
to her. There was no adornment in her 
new home that wealth had not already 
supplied, and yet there was something 
wanting—something that séenied almost 


vital to her; something her life amidst all. 
_ Tessly. d 
_ horses, saddled yet?” 


its gayety had, missed, that rare gems and 
silken gowns could not satisfy.’ The golden 


fruit‘ she had ‘so’ much coveted was ashes _ 


to the taste. The splendor around ber was 
depressing; the very, air she breathed 
seemed stifling, and yet she would not 


have gone back to the old life if she could; 
the old life, so lowly and obscure! Hers 
was a daring nature, and the judgment she 
had inflicted upon herself she bore with 
fortitude; there was no shrinking or turn- 
ing back. It was rarely that she allowed 
herself to indulge in backward thoughts, 
though the void in her life was too painful 
not to be felt; and now that the bustle and 
excitement of the new life was over, the 
old days and the old love would come back 
to mock her, strive all she would to forget. 

Archie’s constant demonstrations of af- 
fection wearied her, and she could not 
control a feeling of repulsion and disgust 
whenever she was compelled to suffer his 
caress; but she kept up some sort of 2 show 
of affection, and Archie seemed satisfied. 
Such was the state of affairs, and Cecil 
only a few months a bride. She knew but 
too well how she had missed the fullest 
sum of earthly happiness. | 

She could not help thinking of it as she 
stood there in the deep embrasure of the 
window, looking out over the sparkling sea, 
The door opened and closed softly, but 
Cecil did not turn to behold the intruder. 
She felt by the creeping sensation who it 
was, ‘and even when she felt his warm 
breath sweep her cheek, she still kept her 
gaze fixed npon the fleecy cloudlets that 
rolled away from the distant horizon and 
seemed to disappear beneath the sea. Her 
husband stood beside her. 

“You see I have found you out even 
here. Why did you hide yourself in this 
remote chamber? Do you know this was 
Ralph’s favorite ?”” 

Cecil. started, and a crimson glow suf- 
fused her cheeks, but she did agireply. 

“See here; have you, found , this out 
yet?” he said, going to a great it farved oak- 
en cabinet and opening one of its. doors. 
He disclosed a portrait-painting, with its 
face turned inward. Archie turned it 
around; it was ‘the. face of his brother 
Ralph Lowenstein. Cecil gathered up the 
skirts of her long riding-habit (she had run 


_ off here as soon as dressed, only a few mo- 


ments by herself.) ; 
“QO, it Is your brother?” ‘she ‘Said, care- 





Arch left the portrait } with its face’ out 
ward, ‘and followed his young wife, his blue 
eyes alight with pleasure. 

Two hours later Cecil entered the same 
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room alone, and standing before the por- 
trait, gazed long into the dark bewildering 
eyes that looked out at her from the lifeless 
canvas, until her own grew dim with un- 
shed tears. Then she crept away softly, 
her light tread making only a faint echo as 
she descended the broad black staircase of 
shining oak. 

The next day she came to look at it 
again, but the portrait was gone. Her face 
grew white. 

“You will not find it,’’ said a cruel voice 
at her side; and she turned to meet her 
husband’s malignant glance. Cecil laughed 
one of her old defiant laughs. 

“Another side to your nature exposed, 
my jealous lord! With what perfections 


are you not endowed?’ ‘And she swept - 


past him with a queenly grace, her face 
haughty and fixed, and white as marble, 

When Archie was left alone he paced the 
chamber frantically, striking his forehead 
with his hands, and muttering fiercely to 
himself in a most insane manner. His 
fine, soft, yellow hair was in wild disorder, 
and could Cecil have seen her wretched 
husband then, she must have pitied and 
soothed him. 


Poor Arch! This was the gentle, affec- 


tionate, simple-hearted man Cecil had wed. 
And for what? To wreck her own life and 
his. Cecil, to escape her husband, filled 
the house with guests, and Lowenstein 
Towers rang with gay voices once again, 
and the long tapestried corridors, that had 
seemed so dismal and lonely a short time 
ago, gave back startling echoes to the light 
footsteps that raced merrily through them. 
The dingy old portraits that hung in the 
long gallery seemed to brighten up and 
look fresher; the atmosphere around was 
one of mirth and gayety. 
And Cecil was the gayest of them all. 
‘She tried to forget herself; she strove to 
live entirely for enjoyment. Archie was 
not fond of society, and spent the greater 
part of his time in his large and elegant 
study. So Cecil was freer to flirt, and she 


did not miss any chance that offered. 


Still, strive as she would, she could not 
help hating her life, and she grew reckless, 
caring naught for what people might say of 
her, carrying on most daring and open fiir- 
tations before her husband’s very face. 
And Arch, who was fiendishly jealous, 


seemed the most wretched miserable man | 


alive, : 


There was one, Alonzo Bryant, whom 
Arch particularly disliked. Cecil had met 
him for the first time while abroad, and he 
had become completely captivated by her 
beauty and wit. He was one among the 
present guests at the Towers. — 

Cecil conceived a warm friendship for 
this man; she found him more diverting 
than any one she knew. Their tastes and 
ideas were similar, and aconfidence sprang 
up between them that, though perfectly 
innocent, was suspicious. Cecil confided 
to him more of her unhappy married life 
than any wife should confide to another; 
but Cecil felt the need of such a friend as 
Alonzo, and in his sweet sympathy and 
friendship found a balm for her- tortured 
spirit, and her heart grew lighter than it 
had been since her marriage. 

By chance one twilight Cecil and Alonzo 
were alone together in the music-room. 
It was an oak-panelled chamber opening 
out of the western drawing-room, with an 
inlaid floor. Its appointments were vari- 
ous musical instruments, including a grand 
piano. At the latter Alonzo was seated, 
turning over some sheet music from a pile 
before him. Cecil stood near, robed in a 
dinner-dress of some rich lustreless silk, 


’ her snowy neck and arms bare, and adorned 


with costly gems. One exquisitely-round- 
ed arm lay carelessly across the music 
sheets, and the dreamy dark eyes had wan- 
dered to.the western windows that over- 
looked the sea. Alonzo’s hand gently re- 
moved the arm as he withdrew the sheet 
from beneath. The contact sent.the warm 
blood mounting to his cheek, and he felt 
his pulses bound. Cecil turned her face 
and their eyes met. His were instantly 
dropped upon the sheet he held before him. 
She wondered at his embarrassment. He 
placed the music upon the rack, and, strik- 
ing the keys, played a low soft prelude. 

“Sing it, Cecil.” 

He called her Cecil when they were alone 
together. She came closer, and rested her 
little snow-white hand upon his shoulder, 
while she sang: 


“* By the sad sea waves, 
I listen white they moan a lament o’er graves 
Of hopes and pleasures gone. 
I was young, I was fair, 
Thad once not a care, 
From the rising of the morn to the setting of the 
aun; 
Yet I pine like a slave, 
By‘the sad sea wave, 
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Come again, bright days of hopes and pleasures 
ne, 
se Coma again, bright days, 
Come again, come again!” 

His voice caught up the refrain and min- 
gled with hers. Cecil had an exquisite 
voice, and she never sang with more ex- 
pression than then. When Alonzo’s deep- 
er tones chimed in hers trembled for a 
moment; but she caught up again, and 
they sang on to the end. The moonlight 
streamed in through the windows, lighting 
up the room with a soft and tender radi- 
ance. When they had finished, Alonzo 
looked up and saw that her face was very 
pale, and the drooped lashes sparkled with 
teardrops. He drew her face down to his 
and kissed away the tears. Then he pressed 
her closely to his breast. 

“O my darling, how madly I love you? 

Cecil heard, but she spoke nota word. 
Her face was all flushed now; she broke 
away from him and fled from the room. 

Cecil had not seen Arch that evening. 
It was after the occurrence in the music- 
room, and she sat alone in her chamber, 
tormented by fears that some one might 
have discovered them, feeling a guilty sort 
of feeling, and dreading every minute 
Archie’s presence. She had not recovered 
from her agitation when her maid brought 
heranote. After she had dismissed the 
girl, she opened it with trembling fingers 
and palpitating heart. It wasfrom Alonzo 
Bryant, and read thus: 


“Forgive me, Cecil. I have offended 
you by my mad confession, but God knows 
Imeant you no harm. Ido love you hope- 
lessly, and I would sacrifice my life to spare 
‘you one moment’s pain. I cannot tell you 
what torture I suffer to see’ you pining day 
afterday. It seems as if I must snatch 
you from your present ‘misery, shield you 
from that man (forgive me again, Cecil), 
and see you happy in the warmth and light 
of a fond true love, that should surround 
and lighten all your days. Such would my 
love be to you, Cecil; but, good heavens, I 
must not speak of it! I must leave you; I 
‘cannot stay, and I know you will not wish 
it after this; but I beg, I entreat of you, to 
grant me one interview more—just to say 
farewell! I will be discreet; I will say 
nothing that can wound you. 

“A, BRYANT.” 


Cecil was as pale asdeath. She had just 
concealed the note in her breast when 


Archie entered. His face was unusually 
haggard, and there was a dogged sullen 
look in his eye. To some remark Cecil 
made he answered her harshly. He strode 
across the room to his dressing-case, and 
taking a revolver was hastily leaving the 
room, when a low cry from Cecil caused 
him to stop. She sprang forward and 
clasped his arm with both her hands, and 
raised a pale agitated face to his. 

“Archie, Archie, what are you about to 
do?” 

“Nothing,’”’ he answered, sullenly; and 
he did not meet her eye. He shook her 
radely off and advanced to the door. Cecil 
sprang forward and barred the way. 

“Archie, you must tell me what you in- 
tend to do with that revolver.’? Her voice 
trembled so she could hardly speak. 

“T told you once, nothing?’ He forcibly 
pushed her aside and left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. : 

At the breakfast-table Alonzo Bryant 
announced his intended departure that day. 
It was received with regret by nearly all, 
as he was quite a favorite. Cecil Lowen- 
stein could not eat; she only made a pre- 
tence of it; her food seemed to choke her. 
Her usually pale face looked haggard to 
practised eyes like Alonzo’s, and he could 
not help a -secret thrill of happiness in 
thinking her wan looks were owing to their 
coming separation. In an ecstasy of spirit 
he thought, “I am not wholly indifferent ~ 
toher. Thank God, when I am gone she 
will think of me sometimes—I aball ; not be 
forgotten P? 

After the joyless meal (joyless to Cecil) 
was over, a number had gathered in the 
music-room. 

“You must sing us a farewell song, 
Alonzo!’ cried several gay voices. Anda 
charming trio of feminine loveliness gath- 
ered around him to tease him for a song. 
Alonzo went to the piano reluctantly. He 
was longing to have a chance of interview 
with Cecil, and chafed at delay. “ By the 
Sad Sea Waves” rested upon the rack where 
they had left it the night before. 

‘Mrs. Lowenstein, I am not in good 
voice to-day; will you be kind enough to 
help me throngh the song?’ he said, turn- 
ing to Cecil. Cecil drew near. 

“*¥ would prefer to listen to you serge I 
am afraid I could not render it with sunt 
this morning.” = | 
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“What absurdity? said one; “you must 
sing, Cecil, your voice blends perfectly 
with his. Now do sing, Cecil, please.” 

Cecil, thus urged, began the song that 
had so affected both her and Alonzo the 
night before; but after she had sung afew 
lines her voice failed, and Alonzo pro- 
ceeded alone. A minute after, Cecil van- 
ished from the room. She crept away to 
the oak-parlor, and listened breathlessly 
to his deep sonorous voice that came waft- 
ed through the open windows to her. 

“T awake in my grave by the sad sea wave: 
Come again,dear dream, so peacefully that smiled; ; 
Come again, dear dream, 
Come again, ‘come again r 

His’ last tones died away} she stood at 
the open window, bending slightly forward, 
and listening for his yoice again; but an- 

other had taken his place now, and, weak 
with excitement, Cecil sank down ina 
chair, and covered her face with herhands. 

“Alas! my dear and only friend, what 
shall I do when you are gone?” . 

She had spoken aloud, not thinking one 
. beside herself had heard. Her hands were 
-drawn gently down, and Alonzo was kneel- 
-ing at her feet. 

‘* Cecil, I must say it! Ido not think it 
‘Wrong—you: are 60 wretched -here, and we 
might, he so.happy away. -Fly with me?’. 

: Cecil.started.to her feet, her daric eyes 

dilating with terror. 

“O.no, no, no! , We. indeed must part, 
and forever. .Why did -you say it, Alonzo, 
to embitter my last. remembrance of you? 
Go! You must speak to me no more?’ 

Alonzo caught her hands and covered 
them with burning kisses. . — - 

“I will obey you, my queen?’ : 

What mad delusion had hurried Rim & on. 
to say: those; meaningless words! Arch 
Lowenstein stood in the doorway, looking 

-in upon them. -Cecil, terrified by: Alonzo’s 
_ words and manner, had snatched her hands 
” away, and thought to fly. from the room, 
when she perceived jher husband standing 
there. -She stood, with dilating eyes, frozen 
to the spot. She could not utter a single 
word in vindication. . Archie’s -face was 
demoniac. . His raging soul burned through 
the wildly-flashingeye. He entered slowly, 
- closed ..the ; door. and locked, it... ; Then, 

drawing a revolver, faced Alonzo Bryant. 

. {For God’s sake ie oats Arch quick- 
. ly interrupted him. uit 

“No, don’t you call me- “that! I. -am to 
have a reckoning with you. His words 


were measured and slow. Cecil regained 
her faculties, and sprang to her husband’s 
side, but he kept her forcibly away with 
one hand. - She trembled violently. 

“Archie, my husband, pray hear my ex- 
planation—’ 

“No, 1 will hear nothing. _ Cecil, false 
Woman, be still! Now, Alonzo Bryant, we 
are quits?’ 

As he said this, the startling report of a 


‘pistol-shot sounded through the room—an- 


other, and. when. the smoke had cleared 
away, Cecil Lowenstein beheld her lover 
and her husband lying at her feet... With 


one long terrified ery she sank. upon: the 


floor in a deadly swoon. 





‘Cec, Lowenstein was seated, in the 
library, where a cheerful fire was blazing. 
Jt was dark and dismal without, : and there 
was a hoarse melancholy murmur ‘of the 
sea, painfully audible in that closed | snug 
room, The rain all day had beat’ steadily 


‘down upon, ‘the battlemented roof of Low- 


enstein Towers, Cecil § was very ‘lonely and 
miserable; she tried to. content herself 
with a book, but memory ‘as’ too biisy at 
work, and she found it ime ssible to chain 
her attention. Oiice toward sundown she 


walked to' the window, but low ‘gray clouds 


shut out the distance. The constant drip 
drop of thé rain on the stone terrace be- 
neath made her nervous and’ ‘impatient. 


‘She was almost wild with ennui, and: she 
“wanted to get'away from herself. 


As night settled down upon the: Towers, 
Cecil became more restless and Jonely, and 
despairing how to pass a long evening, be- 
thought her of: the music-room. She had 
not entered it once since that day of :the 
tragedy, long months ago.. So Cecil :or- 
dered that the .registers. should have ‘fires, 
and to be notified when the roonr was .ren- 
dered comfortable. ° 

Cecil took her maid with we for com- 


‘pany, but she could not help a. shiver when 


she first entered the: room. Sbe unlocked 
the piano, and found it in tolerably:igood 
tune. After the first touch of: the keys, 
Cecil became interested. : She was.-very 
fond of playing, and continued from mem- 
ory, not noting the time. By-and-by: she 
corimenced looking over some of her old 
music. Susan had fallen asleep - in ,yher 
chair,.and Cecil was comparatively . ‘alone. 
What possessed her to take up that old 
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song she knew not. She placed it upan. the 
rack in a sort of dream, and began to sing 
it. She felt terrified when she found her 
voice echoing those last words she had 
heard Alonzo. Bryant: sing, -While his voice 
came waited to cher throtgh the open win- 
dows of the oak parlor? 
* *Tawake in Oy egtave by the sad sea wave: 
Comé Sgain, dear drean—” 
’ Her'-¥oice faltered,’ and ceased; her 
hands fell crashing upon the keys. A tall 
form stood near the doorway leading from 
the western drawing-room. He approached 
still nearer into the light of the chandelier; 
he threw aside his heavy cloak, and Cecil 
sprang to her feet with acry. It was Ralph 
Lowenstein. He stood there before her 
with arms folded across his breast, and 
spoke never a word. Cecil held out her 
hands. “Ralph! Ralph ?? 

Still that cruel silence, and the dark 
scornful eyes that seemed to burn into her 
very soul. She trembled so that she could 
hardly stand, and sank again upon the 
piano stool. 

This was the man she loved—who had 
once loved her; but he scorned her now— 
would not give her one word! 

“O Ralph, forgive me—speak tome! I 
am 80, so wretched !”’ 

“When you can recall my brother from 
his grave?’ His voice seemed so vehe- 
ment, so harsh! She clasped her hands in 
an ecstasy of despair. 

“O Ralph! he was mad. Te would not 
listen tome. The greatest wrong I ever 
did him was to wed with him when my 
whole heart belonged to another.” 

“Your whole heart!’ ironically. 

“You are so cruel, Baiph! Indeed, I 
loved you better than I ever dreamed I 
could love. The wealth that I coveted so 
ardently, when mine, never gave me happi- 
ness. I tried not to be harsh to Archie, 
but my married life was very, very wretch- 
ed., I know you will say I deserved it all, 
but O! Ido not think I merited quite the 
misery that I suffered.” 

Cecil covered her face and wept. 

“Bat that cannot palliate all that Archie 
suffered, That cannot relieve you of the 
crime of his death. You murdered your 
husband'as much as though ‘you pointed 
the fatal weapon at his breast with your 
own hands. If I knew my forgiveness 
would spare your life, I would still with- 
hold it. I loved you once, Cecil Villers, 
but I despise—I abhor you now?” * 





'Cecil’s only answer was a little wounded 
cry. There wasa silence of a few minutes, 
and then Ralph Lowenstein spoke again: 

“You may wonder why I am here. You 
have borne to Archie no heir, and this es- 
tate passes entirely ont of your hands. You 
are aware, perhaps, the present master—” 

“Is Ralph Lowenstein! And that Iam 
indebted to you for this present shelter. I 
am indeed aware of it, and that I must rely 
on your hospitality this night. On the 
morrow I will relieve you of the presence 
of your brother’s bountiless wife P? 

““Not quite so hard as that, Cecil; you 
have a fair income fastened to you through 
life. But Iam glad you comprehend your 
Position at the Towers so well, and have 
decided to leave it. Its new mistress—my 
wife—will be introduced to it soon, and I 
believe 1 am right in judging that it would 
not be pleasant for you to meet her.” 

This was the last blow to Cecil. For this 
she had denied herself the honest lové of 
the only man that she felt could ‘have 
brought her happiness; had sold herself to 
aman she detested, bringing utter misery 
and ruin upon both, only at the last tofind 
herself forced back into the old, hated: 
lowly position from which she had started, 
but with a heavier heart, and a darkened, 
ruined life. All this passed like a flash 
through her mind, and she recognized the 
retribution. 

Ralph was surprised at her silence. He 
had expected that she would weep and 
rave; he did not guess the blank despair 
that was crushing her heart, and that sealed 
her lips. Very white and still, she sat 
there with the light of the chandelier sbin- 
ing on her amber-golden hair, and the list- 
Jess Jewelled hands crossed upon her lap; 
the lustreless eyes drooped, the pale lips 
compressed. Ralph for one moment felt a 
strange pity for the woman who had once 
80 scornfully rejected his love—who had 
brought so much disgrace upon the fair 
fame of the proud, honorable Lowensteins. 
Then his heart chilled toward her, and he 
was pitiless still. 

He caught up his cloak and threw it 
across his arm, then turned and addressed 
her'once again: : 

“T will say ‘good-night’ and ‘adieu. I 
shall return again in a few days; but by 
then’ you will have left the Towers. i 
you have any ‘advice or aid to ask 
your fature, command me; I am at your : 
service—? = * 
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He paused, but she simply bowed her 
regal head. 

“Farewell, then, we shall’ not meet 
again? Pp 

“Thank God!’ burst from her lips; and 
Ralph, with a cruel smile and a low mock- 
ing bow, left the apartment. 

* * * * * * * 

Cecil Lowenstein sat at the oriel window, 
the sunlight glinting through the fluttering 
leaves of the sweet-brier, and casting a 
tremulous light across her white dress and 
the polished dloor: Her delicate skin was 
waxen in its fairness, and a bright burning 
spot glowed on either cheek. The lovely 
yellow bair was bound simply back from 
the marble brow, and the only ornament 
of her dress was a crimson rose fastened at 
her breast. She sat there in the low rock- 
er till the sunset faded and the twilight 
came. The full moon arose, and its silvery 
beams crept through the window and open 
door, flooding the room with a soft mellow 
light. She was so deep in reverie that she 
did not hear the latch of the garden gate, 
but was startled by a voice from the garden 
singing the old favorite— By the Sad Sea 
Waves.” It was Alonzo’s own voice; and 
she started to her feet with clasped hands 
and wildly palpitating heart. 

“Cecil! CecilY’ 

Alonzo Bryant stood in the doorway. 
In the first moment Cecil thought it was 
his spirit, and nearly sank to the floor; but 
Alonzo sprang forward and clasped her in 
his arms. 

Although the shot Arch Lowenstein had 
fired at his own breast had proved fatal, 
not so with Alonzo. Indeed, it had proved 
nearly so, but after a long and dangerous 
illness, he had recovered. Cecil had never 
heard of his recovery, and had supposed 
that he had died. Hence the terror of his 
unexpected presence. She sank into his 
arms sobbing. 

“OQ Alonzo! is this really, really you?” 

“It is really I, Cecil. I have come to 
claim you and take possession, my darling.’ 

The lovers sat down in the soft tntranc- 
ing moonlight, and told all that had be- 
fallen them since their last meeting, and 
spoke hopefully of the future. And Cecil 
with tears confessed how she had once 
loved Ralph Lowenstein—the wicked ay- 
arice that bad caused her to marry the 
simple brother whom she heartily despised. 

Alonzo heard her in solemn silence. A 


cloud seemed to cross his horizon while 
she spoke of her wretched past, but it was 
soon dispelled by her assurance of a deep 
undying affection for himself, and that she 
had thoroughly repented of the evil ways 
of her past, and would be happy to spend 
her days with him in the lowliest cottage. 
Alonzo pressed her rapturously to his heart, 
and told her of the beautiful home to which 
he should take her, and far away from the 
‘Sad Sea Waves”? of her past. The happy 
tears flowed down her pale cheeks, and she 
moaned pitéously at her fate. That if she 
could only live to make him happy !—but 
that the sands of her life were nearly roa. 

“You do not know it, but Iam dying; 
the sorrow and disappointment of my wast- 
ed life have hastened me on to my doom. 
Alonzo, I have a fatal disease. I fear I 
shall never see the dear happy home you 
speak of, but will find my last resting-place 
by these ‘sad sea waves.’ Look at this 
poor wasted hand, Alonzof’ And she raised 
a thin transparent hand to the moonlight. 
Alonzo took it and pressed it to his lips. 
“There is not much life left in these de- 
caying veins. And before you came, I 
prayed that the end might be quickened. It 
seemed so long! so long! Now, O God! if 
T could live! 1 can see what a happy, no- 
ble life I might yet live with you to share 
it; but it cannot be P? 

She ceased to speak; her breath came 
gaspingly, and she lay upon his breast pale 
and exhausted. 

“Great God! And so I win you at last, 
only tolose you? Cecil, my life, my dar- 
ling, do not die. I want you soP? 

Cecil’s end was not quite 50 soon. She 
lived to become the bride of Alonzo, but 
never to see that distant happy home he de- 
scribed so eloquently to her. 

“*¥ am O so happy now! and I donot 
mind it that I shall rest near the ‘sad sea 
waves.’ The sea, ‘It keeps eternal whis- 
perings round desolate graves? But you 
will come and visit it sometimes; and you 
must not grieve, my Alonzo, when Iam 
gone. Ithink I could sleep more peace- 
fully if I knew you were not unhappy. 
Sing to me the old song, dearest, for 
through it I first learned your priceless 
love.” 

Through the stillness of the room rang 
his voice, low and tremulous. He had fin- 
ished, and bent above her tearfully, but 
Cecil was no more. 
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CHAPTER :L 
A PortT_y élderly gentleman was ‘slowly 
pacing along the nicely-kept gravelled 
walk which cut a rich brown semi-circle in 
the velvety green of a small lawn in front 
of a neat substantial cottage. ‘The air of 
the man suited that of the place. He was 
dressed with extreme neatness; his, iron- 
gray hair was smoothly brushed, his slight- 
ly darker beard trimly cut, his boots -pol- 
ished to acharm, and his linen immacn- 
late; and yet there was nothing about him 
that would strike you: as singularly i incon- 
gruous if he had chosen to take the hoe or 
shovel and go to the assistance of the stout: 
serving-man who was busily at work in-fie’ 
vegetable garden behind the cottage: “A~ 
man who had been steady ‘and brave to: 
face any experience, however trying; who: 
had known-something of privation: and 
hardship while he had been -at ease midst 
laxury and refinement; who had borne bis 
part resolutely amidst many strange. and: 
startling scenes, for alt he walked so ‘quiet- 
ly now along the walk before. his ‘simple: 
cottage home. This one read, Jancon- 
scious of the discovery, while gaking at the 
firm, dignified, and yet benevolent face.’ 
Captain Alick Thorston. was & man to 
inspire respect, whether from high or low, 
rich or poor, refined“ or ignorant persons, 
There wasa natural in Jorn authority in his 
very gesture which could net fail of effect. 
Those calm biue eyes could glint sparks as 
fierce as thosé ‘from clashing steel; the 
lips, somewhat irresolute and tremulous 
just now, could ‘shut down into the grim- 
mest determination; that smooth shapely 
hand, wrinkled though it had grown with 
the years of half .a century, had still an - 
iron grip or ponderous blow at command of 
the firm-strung muscles. He was not a 
man to be lightly held. by, friend. or foe; 
nor tamely loved, one would say, seeing 
what tender depths those ‘biie: eyes now 
and then revealed. And yet'Captain Alick 
had never married. A stout-framed, reso- 
lute hotiseKeeper, ‘Widow. Naticy Bourne, 


{Sntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1958, 


CALDOR, 


held sway at ‘Thurstén Catiae, and had 
reigned triumphant ‘in that—to her—zlori- 
ous sphere fifteen years come Christmas. 
And though Captain Alick was famed for 
many a mile as a generous, attentive host 
to his own sex, and a devoted slave to all 
the children in the neighborhood, it was 
very seldom that a lady was included in 
the list of his invited giests. It was tacitly 
conceded by all his acquaintance that he 
was nota marrying man; yet, somehow, 
no one thought of accusing him of antip- 
athy or hostility to.his fair friends. What- 
ever in the past had wrenched away from 
him the sweet: solace and joy of a wife’s 
affection, which, ef all others, a uature 
like his seemed to’ require, from Captain 
Alick’s lips came no hint orexplanation. 

Widow Nancy was secure from molesta- 
tion; and, it must be conceded, managed 
the liberal means given over to her care 
in the most judicious-imanier. A better- 
kept table was not -found in, the whole 
shire, and a guest might search far and 
wide, and fail of securing more palatable 
or delicious dishes than, mine host of 
Thurston Cottage distributed from his seat 
at the head of the board: ' 

But we have left him all this ‘time wait- 
ing the arrival of a guest, whose coming 
lias evidently: excited unusual interest; 
since he has left his seat on the.cosy piazza 
to come down to the Walk, every now and 
then glancing questioningly toward the 
avenue gate. . 

He is gratified’ at ‘ength by the sound of 
rolling wheels, and’ tarns his head with a 
quick start, while there comes 4 thoughtful 
half-tremulous smile across" his lips.’ * 

A handsome but very” plainly-appointed 
coach comes. moderately map, the. avenue. 
Captain Alick is ready;to open the coach 
door when it draws up..before the front 
flight of stone steps.. .A tall gentleman, 
something near his. own age, atared in the 
extréme. of elegance, descends, and “eXx- 
tends a thin hand, from which he had ing 
drawn a delicate lavender love. i 


ee 
by THomes & TaLsor, Boston, Mass., in 
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* Well, captain, you ate hale and hearty, 
Isee. I was afraid you ‘were going into a’ 
decline, that was ‘such’ a ‘forlorn, solemn 
sort of letter whick summioned me here.” 

“©0O, 1 am well enough, and I perceive 
you are very, little. changed, Dick! It's 
rather shabby | in you, qld ‘Boy, that I 
should have to send, to get you here at 
Thurston Cottage,” says “Captain ‘Alick, 


grasping the, outstretched hand; and shak- : 


ing it heartily. : 
“0, you know how tied I amt What’ 


with my private affairg, | and my Parliament | 
duties, there’s little’ exough: time for re-" 
creation, T put aside z a dozen calls to get 


down here ‘now, ‘because, somehow, your 


letter gave me to “understand your reasons : 


were urgent and important.” ” 
As’ ‘he’ spoke, the Honorable “Richard. 
Merton looked sharply" and questioningly, 


with his piéreing gray eyes, into the smil- 


ing face before him. 


“You are not far from right, Dick. 5 


had my good reasons for urging the visit, 
so don’t repent before “you have actually 
crossed my threshold. It will do you good 
to geta little whiff of country air and a mo- 
ment’s rést from ‘cankerous carés.* ‘You' 
are the same restleas soul, Dick. ‘ I'wonder 
you haven’t fretted’ ‘the’ spirit’ from_ the 
body. You're more woefully like a shadow 
than ever. * But ( come ‘in, come in, Dickl 
Pm all alone: Pve saved myself especially” 
for your benefit, Widow Nancy will'give’ 
us dinnera littie ‘earlier than usual, in‘con- 
sideration of ‘the appetite your Jong ride! 
must havé induced: Bee 

They passed into thé house arm in arm,’ 
the’ plain-spokén, great-hearted, ‘simple- 
minded country gentleinan, and the world- 
ly, wily; deéep-Icarned | city politician.” aks 

The’ conversation was desultory and Gare- 
less" ‘until’ after’ the dinner,’ td which the’ 
Honorable Mii Betton Tiad ‘done’ ample 
, was ‘removed, ‘aud’ tlie“not and 
é Then suddenly 
dropped ' away from Captain Alick’s ‘face 
the bland” ‘genial’ smile of the host! “He 
flea its guest’s glass, and” slowly drained 









grave, S alinibet wistful eyes.“ ” 

«Now, then, at Jast Tam to hear i an ex- 
planation of- ‘this odd'whim;” thought the: 
Honorable Mr. _Merton;, and Jooked up 
with eager attention. : 

* Dick,” began Captain Alick, We ‘have 
Been good friends all our ‘lives, haven’t 


we? Iam sure Uhave loved you as well as 
{could have loved a brother.’ ‘When Iwas 
a foolish youngster,’ ‘I-made brother, and 
sister, and ‘parent-of. you: Why, Dick; you 
ruled mé like a tutor in those old days, and 
T'was hot-blooded aud impetuons; and ful? 
of all a boy's: pride ‘and ‘obstinacy, too. ¥ 
have wondered, semetimes, as I recalled 
my unfaltering devotion, and tried to guéss 
out the causes. «Being ‘sucha desolate 
wretch, with no home friends, and brought 
up by my guardian with such chilling state- 
lines, would’ natardlly, T ‘suppose, throw a 

warm-hedrted ‘boy into the arms of the first 
kindhearted person who took pains to win 
his: affection. “And you had wonderful 
tact, ‘Diek; you have always had that, boy 
and man.” 

- Captain: ‘Aliek’s eye was a little hazy, his 
tone grew ‘dreamy; and he talked on like 
one unconscious of a listener.’ 

Richard Merton’ glanced sharply across 
the table, just the slightest shade of annoy- 
ance crossed ‘his ‘thir sallow: face, and his 
lip curled in a faint sneer. ‘He took up the 
silver. nutcrackers' carefally,- ~selected, the 
finest walnut, ‘atid, as‘he'crushed the shell; 
replied, ‘in /an unconcérned tone: | - 

“Really, ‘captain, so-maity' things have 
come bdtween in all these years, that Ican- 
ndt recall’ anything decurately ‘concerning 
thobe'bld days. ‘With: me’ ‘bygones are in- 
déed bygones.” . 

~4Phe past is more @ ving: trath tome 
than ‘thé! ‘present. ‘ I-live ‘here alone in 
peace and quiet; an@!ponder over every lit- 
tle cirenmstance-in-the lives‘of some who 
have ‘been ‘Tying in | their graves these fifteen 
years. I lose’ myself in‘ trying to fathom 
mystery of « the’ Father's dealings with 
‘Why are the'wicked allowed to’ work 
thelr evil deeds ?'why are'-the pure and in- 
Totent left to” Pee ie aree woefal 
straits 2 py Ce 

“The sneer on the’ ‘Honorable Richards 
thin: lips increased visibly. 

“The man Is ‘a monontaniac P” thought 
he, shragging his shoulders, if 

“Captain Alick éaught something of ‘this, 
and “‘hastily* flinging back with one hand 
the irén-gray masses of hair which swept 
across““lris' fotéhead, he ‘spoke- suddenly, 
and in an entirely changed voice: ° 

eae Dick, TI have learned at- b last. —e truth 
concerting ‘Miriam Grey.” 

The Honorable Richard’ Merton: ‘started . 
now in good earnest. A wave of ‘crimson 
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sent a momentary flush to his sallow cheek. 
He lifted his eyelids, and the shrewd sharp 
eyes darted a hasty glance into the speak- 
er’s face, as if in search of a guiding hint 
concerning his own course. He met the 
sorrowful bet kind calm look of Captain 
Alick with a nervous trepidation his best 
efforts could not conceal. 

“ Really, Alick, I am not quite sure I un- 
derstand you. You kuow I said before I 
had forgotten all. those old affairs!’ stam- 
mered he. 

“T think a little effort will enable you to 
recall the facts.. Isaid I had learned the 
truth, Dick. So you will underatand that 
I realize now the folly of my unquestioning 
confidence in your friendship. But, Dick, 
man, times are changed; you are right 
there. If this discovery had come thirty, 
or even twenty years ago, instead of hay- 
ing you out here at Thurston Cottage, I 
should have sent you a peremptory sum- 
mons to take your choice of weapons. 
Young blood is so hot; but mine is creep- 
ing sluggishly now, Dick. Idon’t want to 
leave the world with bitterness and hatred 
in my heart. When, a month gone, I 
learned how treacherously you dealt with 
me, when I thought of my barren, desolate 
life, of my poor Miriam’s wretched, wretch- 
ed history, IownI cursed you. But calm- 
er thoughts followed. It is strange how I 
have always clung to you, Dick;, how Warra 


a return I have given to your cold liking! 


Isat down, and began hunting Up extenu-. 
ating circumstances to plead your cause. 
I said it is not so very unnatural. Dick 
was always such an ambitious fellow, his 
matriage with Annabel Graeme seemed to 
set him upon the ladder to success. If he 
refused to conciliate her brother, he lost 
this tuch-desired wife. I told over to my- 
self just how you reasoned. You always 
had such a lawyer brain, Dick. I know 
you said it would be the best thing for me, 
that I was a giddy boy, ready to lose all my 
best prospects for the sake of an obscure 
and penniless girl. You said it was the 
best thing to put the girl out of my path. 
O Dick! Dick! You meant to do me a 
kindness, but you blasted my whole life! 
hers— Man! man! it drives me frantic to 
recallitr? - | 

Captain Alick dropped his face, on which 
the great drops of perspiration had started, 
into his hands; and a great sob shook his 
broad chest. The Honorable Richard 


leoked on, half curious, half angry, thor 
oughly discomfited. 

“But, Alick,” ventured he, “you seem 
to take for granted the truth of some un- 
known accusation. Who has dared thus 
secretly malign me?” 

‘Hush, Dick! Don’t try to cheat me 
longer. You will lose my still clinging af- 
fection. I tell you, man, across all these 
yawning years I cannot reach back to the 
hot passions of boyhood. I bear you no 
anger. You see that I have sent for youin 
friendliness. I give you the privilege of 
helping me right what wrong lies in your 
power. I know the whole miserable story; 
how you helped Gilbert Graeme dupe and 
cheat me, how you poisoned my Miriam’s 
sweet trustfulness and drove her into his 
arms, to win his sister for yourself. Thank 
Heaven! she was saved from the foulest. 
wrong. She escaped, she fled. She was 
lost to me who might have been the joy 
and pride of my life, but she escaped from 
the vile clasp of Gilbert Graeme.” : 

‘Richard Merton winced, but he put on 
an aggrieved tone. | 

“Alick, who has been talking to you? 
From whence do you get this strange ab- 
surd story 2” cried he, stretching across the 
table his long thin hand. 

“T have it from one who has never lied 
from the grave itself, from my. Miriam’s 
dying message!” was the stern low-breath- 
ed reply. 

The outstretched hand, blazing with the 
magnificent seal ring stamped with the 
Merton crest, fell heavily tothe table. The 
honorable gentleman's sallow cheek wore 
a still more livid tinge. The eyelids drop- 
ped over the crafty steel-cold eyes. He 
was overwhelmed with confusion. Sor- 
rowfuily and gravely Captain Alick’s eyes 
followed the shifting emotions of his face. 

“You see, Dick,” : said he presently, “we 
are to talk as if you “agreed to my views of 
the case. Iam certain yeu repent heartily 
the unkind part you acted toward me. Be- 
should have dug a grave “aud “puried the 
ugly recollection out of sight. You would 
never have known from me of my discoy- 
ery, but for the reparation presented. fo 
you, but for the atonement lying in your 
power,” | 

“What is it”? asked the other, in Py 
husky voice. 

“Listen! Miriam escaped from the trap 
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that aristocratic villain set for her.. Be- 
lieving me false, and well nigh losing her 
faith in mankind, she fled, covering care- 
fully every vestige of her track. She lived 
as companion to an elderly invalid in Sic- 
ily, three dreary years. Her protectress 
dying, left her a moderate competence. 
Still keeping an assumed name, to shield 
her from a nameless dread of Sir Gilbert 
Greame, she lived in the little foreign 
town in strict retirement. A singolar train 
of ‘circumstances brought her in contact 
with a wealthy Englishman, sent to that 
mild air to favor delicate lungs. I need 
not dwell upon the particulars. He discoy- 
ered the same attractions which held me 
under so close a spell, and threw himself 
atherfeet. He offered her the protection 
of an honorable name and manly heart. 
She was alone, friendless, nearly broken- 
hearted. She accépted the. siaff put be- 
neath her trembling hands. She married 
him, living as quietly as suited her tastes 
and his feeble health. He died two years 
afterward, very suddenly, and when she 
came forward as his wife, the foreign agent 
of his family coolly put her claims aside. 
They declared there had been no Matriage, 
that it was tacitly understood by all his ac- 
quaintance she was merely the mistress se- 
lected to solace the failing health of the 
invalid. They offered a moderate pension, 
but persistently refused to reeognize her. 
She spurned this insulting proffer, and 
sought for proofs. To her horror, she 
found every trace of the performance of 
the legal ceremony carefully obliterated. 
‘The very clergyman was nowhere to be 
found. She knew nothing about him, ex- 
cepting that he was a Scotchman, who said 
he had left his putpit for a brief vacation, 
His name was very carelessly written upon 
the certificate he gave them. She remem- 
bered her husband’s remarking it; but she 
was Very positive it was signed John Mac- 
Jean, and that he came from’ Edinburgh. 
The defiant tone of her communications 
from her lusband’s family disgusted as 
well as distressed her. She knew the price- 
less papers must have been stolen from 
their desk during the confusion ensuing 
upon his sudden death. Her first efforts 
proving unavailing, having no trasty friend 
to turn to, this poor forlorn creatare— 
created, Dick, to adorn and beautify any 
sphere in life, you must bear me out in 
that assertion—passively acquiesced in her 


hard fate. ‘She had her little year-old babe 
to comfort her, and the yearly annuity 


_ paid by the terms of her bénefactress’s 


will would-keep her from poverty. So she 
settled down in that strange town upon the 


Mediterranean shore, The child growing 


up towards womanhood, aroused again her 
anxiety that the truth should be proved, 
and her rights demanded. By a blessed 
providential discovery she at last learned 
how cruelly she had been betrayed, and 
how miserably I had been cheated. She 
says, in her touching letter, that it roused 
all her failing strength. She knew. she 
could rely upon my help. With her dying 
blessing, she sent to my care her precious 
child and her injured. cause.” 

Captain Alick paused, and looked over 
anxiously into the face of his guest. It - 
was half averted, but showed trace of emo- 
tion, which gave him much encouragement. 

“Dick,” he exclaimed, impulsively, 
‘Miriam is dead and gone! it is hopeless 
to seek to help her to her own rights; but 
we can grant her dying wish. We can give 
her child her rightfal heritage. Iam an 
unlearmed, blunt old sailor. I am afraid I 
should bungle at the matter; such things 
are out of my line. I see that it needs 
adroit, ‘delicate handling, or matters will 
be injured instead of benefited. I can 
Work straightforward, but I am at logger- 
heads directly Itry to set sly traps. Itis 
just the thing for you, Dick; you never 


‘failed in your life at such ajob. Will you 


undertake it? Mind, all the expense shall 
be taken from my purse if you fail. If you 
succeed, this dear little girl can well afford 
to recompense you generously from that 
noble property.” ee 
“You have not told me whet estate it is 
to which the claim is laid? said'the Hon- - 
orable Richard, picking ‘up a-walnut, and 
meditating a move toward the nutcrackers. 
His host was evidently @ litle embar- 
rassed. One hand had been nervously fin- 
gering a small roll of paper in the-pocket 
of his loose sacque coat. He drew it out 
now, glanced over the lines hastily, and, 
tuyning down the edge of the paper, laid it 
down on the table before the other’s eye. 
The walnat fell as suddenly as if a blow 
had fallen upon those long slim. fingers, 
and rolied across the table, falling with a 
light bound to the polished caken: floor. 
“Confusion! ‘exclaimed the honorable 
gentleman, in’a startled angry voice. 
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“T kaow you are surprised, Dick: You 
did not think you were once more crushing 
poor Miriam, when your prompt diplomacy 
settled so: decisively’ that’ ‘foreign upstart 
claim upon Wilmot’s property,” and the old 
place.? 

“Captain Alick Thurston, this is really 
too much!” exclaimed Richard Merton, 
starting up from the table. “I certainly 
did not come down here to Taeet with in- 


sult. You have been imposed upon. You ~ 


were always too quixotic. I tell you that 
Miriam was a cheat~you were well tid of 
her—” 

“ Hold!’ thundered ‘Captain Alick, also 
leaping from his chair. “ Beware, Diek 
Merton how you use that sacred’ name 
lightly. I tell you the girl was as much my 
wife, in the sight of Heaven, as though 


forty priests had stood over us. Our hearts : 


‘were exchanged, our nuptial vows uttered 
solemnly, in the Almighty presence. 
Through all these years I Have borne 
_ around a bereaved empty breast. She has 
tumed to me fearlessly, from her very bed 
of death. Dick! Dick! how can I have 
loved you so? Is your heart a stone in- 


tercourse with trickery, aud fraud, and 
giant wrongs, crushed out from you a 
man’s honor? I had counted ‘strongly on 
your help. I thought you would gladly 
make this atonement, to ease the night- 
«mare remorse which it seemed must weigh 
heavily on your soul. Once more I appeal 
to you, in the name of all things sacred, to 
help me in this matter. - [know it swill be 


point. But, Dick, money is not’ ‘everything 
in this world; surely you must have seen 
that. And you will have enough. “You 
are well aware that everything L have is 
feft to you and yours. My will is still un- 
changed ; “put, ‘Dick, I must certainly make 
a new one, if you’ ‘persist’ in denying, the 
‘claim ‘of’ ‘this “hapless orphan. Mitiam’ 8 
child must not ‘be left to the chance of 
winning her right. From this day she is 
my adopted daughter. But you will Con- 
sent, Dick?” © 

He stood. up eréct; his eye flashing; his 
noble face illumined’ with % a grand enthusi- 
asm, and before hitn was ‘the livid’ ‘sneering 
coubtenante of ‘his guest. 

“Say you’ wili ° “consent to ‘help’ me, 
Dick?’ pleaded’ Captain “Alick. |: 

“I do not believe a'word of her story. 1 


: matter. 


" through the hall.” 


ment, 


think I should be Wronging the innocent 
if 1 wrested thé estate from my ward’s 
hands. * You know—or perhaps | you do not 


. know—that he is as good as engaged to my 
"daughter. ue 


tee 


sey suspécted it; bit it does not alter the 
Why stiquld’ ito? 

The wily man of thé world had by this 
time, in a “measure, “recovered the wits 
which had been sadly, rotited by” this sud- 
den and astounding revelation. He rallied 
all his faculties, and slowly returned to his 
seat. 

* Let us try to look at the affair coolly,” 
said he, i in his accustomed smooth and oily 
tones. “It is possible I may sée it differ- 
ently. I must have a little quiet refiec- 
tion, to know exactly what is right.” 

“Heaven grant you may find it! and to 
add another, and, to me, irresistible appeal, 
let me summon one more interested than 
either of us,” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and said 
quietly to the servant who appeared: 

“Ask Widow Nancy to say to the young 
lady that I should feel’ honored by her 


. presence, here for ‘a few moments.” 
deed? Have all these years of familiarin- | 


The servant disappeared, and the pair 


‘waited in silence full fifteen minutes; then 


quick light | steps were heard coming 
The host. smiled. softly, 
and, as if to brush off all ‘traces of stern- 


“ness and agitation from his face, passed his 
“hand hastily across forehead, cheek and 


mouth. The guest ° cast an uneasy, dis- 
turbed glance toward: the door, and then 


“involuntarily rose to’ his feet. 
hard. I think I understand ‘the ‘sorest ~ 


* CHAPTER IL 

‘You have seen faces, oftener. in pictures 
than elsewhere, but at rare, intervals, in 
reality, which affected you With a vague 
and yet very distinct sensation, of mingled 


\awe and; delight. Such sweet serene light 


shone i in the eyes, such a depth of purity 
hovered around the tranquil, lips, such an 


_Andes¢ribable refinement,’ ‘and. goodness, 


and i innocence, shone, through every linea- 
_ This “young * girl’ who ‘came. floating 
throagh, the’ dark-panelled doorway, toward 


‘these two méh of such widely ‘different 


character and experi rietice, Was. of just such 
lovely. presence. Her very coming : seemed 
to brighten, the room, as a sunbeain. ora 
blossym can enliven the gloomiest 's scene. 
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Even the fierce angry clamoring, in Rich- 
ard Merton’s worldly heart cowered down, 
‘and fora Moment held its peace, ‘while his 
host, witha thrilling smile, rose to meet her, 

* You sent for me, Captain Alick. Big 
there is anything I can do. for you, I shall 
be so glad; but I fear there is no way in 
which I may.repay your goodness.” 

The voice. was sweet and clear, the ac- 
cent slightly foreign. Captain’ Alick took 
in his the wee white hand, and answered, 
fondly: 

““Nay, my child, you must forget this 
thonght of obligation. Have I not adopt- 
ed you into my heart as a beloved daugh- 
ter? Is not your very presence in this dull 
old place the richest largess I could ask? 
Come hither, my child. Here is an old 
comrade of mine; one who shared ‘all my 
, boyish life, who has always held a warm 

corner in my heart, This is Mr. Richard 
Merton, Geneviev@”’ 

This girl, reared in the utmost seclusion, 
wholly unlearned in the courtly etiquette 
upon which the ladies of his acquaintance 
prided themselves, turned toward him with 
@ graceful. unconsciousness, | ‘which the 
Honorable Richard. inwardly admitted was 
the very perfection of lady-like ease. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Mr. Merton. 
Captain Alick is so ‘kind to me, I already 
Jove him. so déarly, ‘that I cannot but 
choose take his friend for mine upon the 
first meeting. aes 

ae hope you. will find him a good, and 
generous friend,” | ‘said ; Captain Alick, 
while Mr. Merton bowed his acknowledg- 
ment of Genévieve’s address, ' “You ‘see 
we have been discussing grave and Ktiotty 
questions over our wine. Will you come 
into the little parlor, and charm’ away the 
cobwebs with oue of. those’ sweet mielodies 
you warble like any forest birdling ??" 

“TJ shall be too proud and happy. ‘I will 
do my best. How glad I am you love 
singing!” . 

She ‘led ‘the ‘way joyfully, ‘and with un- 
affected. readiness seated. “herself ” at the 
piano, and commenced a ‘sweet Italian 
. hymn, giving thé words in English. . The 
gentlemen. eould ‘do n0 ‘otherwise than lis- 
ten attentively. ‘Her voice was wonder- 
fully sweet, and had, vidently, been care- 
fully culiured. "She sa! gang song after song, 
now and then: ‘glancing . around with a 
pledsed smile to mark the rapt enchanted 
_Jook on her ‘friend’s face. © ~ 


‘Tam sure you are tired,” said Captain 
Alick, at last. ~~ 

She shook’ her head playfully, but he 
continued, “peremptorily: 

"Not another note.’ I ‘must not be too 
extravagant, even in so pure an enjoyment. 
Rin away, birdling, and ask Widow Nancy 
to look out ‘for the honey j jars, since I am 
quité confident you ‘feed surreptitiously 
upon them to obtain the dulcet tone for 
your songs.” | 
“Laughing merrily, Génevieve withdrew. 

Captain Alick looked over triumphantly 
into his guest’s face. 

“You ‘cannot blame me now, Dick, for 
my earnest desire to restore to so peerless 
a creature the rightful fortune and_ noble 
naine of her father. She will be the bright- 
est star at’ court.” 7 

a Does she know herself of this claim? 
She is indeed a very ‘charming girl, But, 
Alick, in such an important matter one 
must’ move cautiously and deliberately. 
The “subject requires careful considera- 
tion.” 

‘She knows nothing. It is five weeks 
now since she arrived, and I have scarcely 
thought of any other subject. There is no 
need of further consideration on my part,” _ 


“returned the captain, impatiently. 


: “Bat certainly there isonmine. Iam 
of a slower; Jess impetuous nature. Let 
me have the papers to read to-night when 
T retire to my chamber.. I promise you to 
give it careful thought, and in the morning 
yon shall imow my candid opinion.” 
* “J don’t want’ your opinion. I want 
‘your ‘answer, yes or no. Will you help 
Xight this defrauded orphan ?”’” : 
+ TF you like that statement better, you 
‘shall ‘have my ay‘or may in the morning.” 
“Very'well. You'understand those pa- 


‘pers ‘are merely copies.. “Thé main thing is 
“to find this Scotch minister; then, of 


course, the matter is settled. Perhaps you 
already know something about him. You 
certainly weré the principal manager of 
the affair, ‘and the guardian oe the success- 
ful heir? 

Captain Alick said this half defiantly, 
half apologeticaily,’ ‘and kept his eye rego- 
lutely, upon’ Richard Merton's face. 

Jt kept its impassive coldness. He was 
no “longer th be preriled Ante impolitic or. 
undlgnified'emotions.~- 

“I am ertain you don't mean your 
words a3 iikind'as’ their real significance 
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implies. It?s a long time since we have 
been together, Alick, and it’s not often 1 
get away from public business, say nothing 
of my own. Let’s be good friends, if we 
can, Alick?? 

So spoke this wily schemer, well_know- 
ing how deeply such a tone and thought 
would sink into the honest generous heart 
beside him. 

“Amen to that, Dick! What an old-time 
genial ring it has, when you call me Alick 
in that voice! It brings up the days when 
we were at school together, and. when 
nothing in the world could make me s0 
proud as a patronizing nod or wink from 
you. You were so much cleverer at books 
than I, Dick, you rogue; but when it came 
to wrestling or pulling the oars, I got ahead 
again, old boy. Our lives might have been 
mapped out then from those very traits. I 
hated deep problems heartily, and took to 
the water as naturally asaduck. Heigh- 
ho! well, I have done some good in my 
line, while in the service. It’s a question, 
though, if I should bave been so snugly 
harbored in retirement, if I had depended 
upon my country’s appreciation of my ser- 
vices. But Lhave always rejoiced heartily 
to see you mounting so steadily upward, 
and have been proud to know how quick 
you could unravel what seems to be such 
a hopeless snarl in the political affairs of 
the nation. Yes, yes, Dick, let’s be friends 
always.” : 

“ How fast it is growing dark! Shall we 
try a cigar on the terrace?) ['m sure you 
haven’t given up your old sea habits, as re- 
gards a pipe.” 

“Not I. There’s another old trick I 
cling to still, though I suppose Father 
Time will stiffen up my joints, pretty scon, 
so I must give it up. {£ take my morning 
swim just as regular on the lake over there, 
as I used to from the salt tide.” 

“You must find it icksome on chilly 
mornings,” was the careless rejoinder. 

“Not L It renews my youth, freshens 
me, mind and body. It is one of my pet 
theories, Come, try it with me in the 
morning. [ve a jaunty little boat Irow 
out into the lake, just after the sun peeps 
up. It’s better than wine to quicken the 
blood, when you come up tingling with 
your dive down into the cool freshness be- 
low, and inhale the reviving air.” 

The Honorable Richard shrogged his 

_ shoulders. 


“Bah! it gives me a shiver to think of 
it, Itis extremely imprudent. A man of 
your age diving likea boy! What if any- 
thing happened ?” 

“Pooh! Pm as good as half a dozen 
young men of the day. When I begin to 
feel old, I shall take Tim along with me, 
to pull me out of tronble. I’m good for 
some time yet. I had the cramp one morn- 
ing, but I got back safe. Hillo, Tim! 
where are you? Go and bring me some of 
those choice cigars I keep out of the way of 
the rabble. “You wont find their equal 
now, Dick. I bought them myself cf an 
old Manilla merchant, on my las’ East In- 
dian cruise. I am on the last thousand 
now, and they grow more and more 
choice.” 

Tim, a stout, stalwart fellow, bearing nn- 
mistakable evidences of his sea proclivities 
in his gait and sailor , darted out from 

his post in the corrider.. A noble fellow 
was Tim, deserving something beyond cas- 
ual notice, with a heart as brave anda 
soul as true as steel. He had entered the 
service of his beloved master when he was 
only simple Lieutenant Thurston, and he 


_ had never left him since by night or day, 


and never was simple nature more thor- 


‘oughly spaniel-like in its devotedness than 


Tim’s afféction for Captain ‘Alick. In the 
honest servant’s eyes, that ‘gentleman was 
not alone the best and kindest, but he was 
also the greatest.man in the world. 

Captain Alick was nota man to under- 
value such faithfal attachment. Tim was 
his right hand man, often his chosen confi- 
dant. 

The two gentlemen paced to and fro 
with their cigars all the evening long. Gen- 
evieve, sitting at the dim library window, 
with her fair cheek pressed against the 
glass, could see the two forms passing 
backward and forward, the tall and slim, 
and the broad stout figure, and now and 
then came floating to her ear the mingling 
voices. Presently the glimmering spark 
which had accompanied them vanished. 
The cigars were finished. 

They were coming in. The girl rose 
from her half-reelining position, shook out 
the folds of her white dress, and went to 
meet them, thinking perhaps they would 
like music. She came upon them just as 
they were halting beneath the effulgenee 
of the hall lamp. 

“I think T will go to my chamber, Alick. 
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The long ride is something out.of my way, 
you know, and I feel unusually tired. I 
have that business to look over, besides. 
So, if you will excuse me, I'll wish you 
good-night.” 

“Certainly, certainly, Make yourself 
comfortable, by all means. There will be 
aman to attend to your wants. Whata 
puny frame you’ve got, for all those long 
limbs, Dick! It would take manyaride to 
use me up in that way. You'd better get 
up in season to join me at my bath.” 

“Thank you, I have wit enough left to 
keep ont of that. Good evening, Miss 
Genevieve.” 

Captain Alick had not observed her be- 
fore. He turned, und drawing her forward 
under the light, so that its rays fell glow- 
ingly upon the graceful head with its gold 
brown curls, its fair transparent complex- 
ion, and soft violet-hipe eyes, he said, in a 
significant tone :* 

“Dick, old boy, here is a charming vis- 
ion to take with you into your gloomy 
chamber, and into your crooked lawyer 
puzzling and planning. Let it have a Chris- 
tianizing influence P ; 

Richard Merton had good cause to re- 
member that picture for many and many 2 
day, aud it was stamped indelibly upon his 
memory, though he half closed his keen. 
gray eyes, as if to shut out a sight which 
pricked him painfully. He saw them after 
he had gone opinto his chamber, dismissed, 
his valet, and settled himself down to look 
over the obnoxious papers. 

Agaiu and again, between him and the 
written pages floated that pretty picture. 
The stalwart old navy captain, with his 
grand, rugged, honorable face, one arm 
thrown around the sylph figure in the fleecy 
snowy robe, with its broad black sash, its 
sweet innocent face upturned so confiding- 
ly and tenderly. 

Many and many a night afterward the 
Honorable Richard Merton woke panting 
and trembling from a dream i in which the 
smiling faces had suddenly changed into a 


solitary figure—a cold, stark, dripping. 


corpse, with frozen glaring eye, and stiff 
menacing finger. . 


His lip curled “scornfilly now, looses: 


of the terrible ‘power. the. vision. should 
gain in the brief space of four-and- -twenty 
hours. Unrolling the papers, he_ went 


throngh them rapidly, with absorbed atten- : 
tion. When.they were finished he “flung 


them down on the table, and took breath 
in a long-drawn inspiration. 

“* Just about what I thought they would 
be. Itshows the wisdom of my manage~ 
ment; it was the most judicious course 
that could have been taken. I was startled, 
I must admit, to find out this widow should 
prove to be the same girl. Why must the 
wench have so everlastingly turned up in 
my way? Sheis dead at last. The grim 
archer be praised forthat! Hum! thecase 
will not prove a very troublesome one, ex- 
cept for the perversity of this romantic old 
sea-dog. It’s asnug property to lose, and 
there’s no question but he will change the 
will, if I don’t play skillfully. Imust blind 
him a little—hold out a hope of compro- 
mise in case I am convinced of the actual 
legality of the marriage. It will be easy. 
enough to pick flaws in the testimony, 
which will require further corroboration. 
But the girl shall never have the noble 
property, and poor Phil be turned off with 
a mere pittance. Never, never?’ 

So ran the soliloquy of the honorable 
gentleman. The last words were uncon- 
sciously spoken aloud. 

If Tim, who had come in rather abruptly, 
to bring a glass of egg-nogg, with his mas- 
ter’s compliments, overheard them, there 
was no sign of his interpreting them on his 
stolid countenance, as Mr. Richard’s search- 
ing glance assured him, and the latter re- 
tired to his bed, Magia bed by the cir- 
cumstance. 

Meanwhile, below, in the cosy library, 
sat Captain Alick in the great armchair, 
and on a footstool at his feet, with her fair 
head against his knee, was the fairy-like 
Genevieve. Captain Alick’s hand lingered 
fondly amid the shining “curls, and the 
voice, with which he now and then ad- 
dressed her, was broken and tremulous. - 

They had heen talking about her mother. 
The blue eyes.of the girl were like dew- 
sprinkled. violets, for the tears still clang 
to the long lashes. 

“Ah, the parting with her was terrible py 
sighed Genevieve’s low sweet voice. “I 
thought I should not live to bear it, yet 
now Lam strangely comforted. -She was. so 
sad all her life, my poor mammal How 
often have I wondered that my father’s 
death should have so completely broken 
her spirit. She-only lived for my sake... 0, 
her tender devotion to me was a wonder- 

ful thing! -Yet 1 am content to forego it, 
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if she is happy at last. And, somehow, I 
cannot think of her as lying in that far-off 
Sicilian grave; perhaps it is: because she 
sent me hither before the last hour, and so 
spared my beholding that cherished form 
laid in the cold ground. I cannot believe 
her dead; her living presence, her angelic 
love, seems to surround me everywhere. 
And in you, dear friend, I have founda 
second parent. I hope some dayI shall be 
able to prove my gratitude. I have found 
you just what my mother promised me, a 
noble, generous, true-hearted. father. O 
Captain Alick, you shail never repent your 
kindness!” 

“No, my child, I never shall,” answered 
Captain Alick, drawing his hand across his 
eyes, aud speaking in an almost solemn 
tone. 

There was a little pause, and then he 
spoke again, more cheerfully. 

“And you -are contented, Genevieve? 
you do not find this retired, lonesome place 
gloomy for such young fresh spirits ?” 

**Gloomy, no indeed! J am charmed 
with all things. I should be wicked 
enough, to be dull, after sll your efforts to 
add to my enjoyment. I enjoy the pony so 
much! I had such a fine canter early this 
morning. And O, that reminds me of an 
adventure J met. I have seen Old Moll, 
as the housekeeper tells: me she is called. 


You have such queer names in these parts. - 


How like L was to laugh the first time you 
called Mrs. Bourne Widow Nancy, and 
now I do not mind it at all P? 

While she was laughing in her pretty 
girlish way, Captain Alick looked down 
earnestly into her face. 

‘You have seen Moll, Genevieve? I 
am very glad of that.” 

“T wonder why, Captain Thurston?” 


few trusty friends. Genevieve, my dar- 


ling, if unforeseen events should: happen, - 


confide implicitly in Old Moll; trast: her 
fearlessly, obey her, if need be, go to her 
in any trouble for assistance. If youshould 
need protection, which Heaven forbid, but 
if such a direfal-time should come, and 
anything have happened to-me; go to-Old 
Moll -without a: question of her faithful- 
ness, or the real goodness under a strange 
whimsical manner.” 


“©The housekeeper spoke: as - if - the: 


strange woman was more feared than re- 
spected in the place. She says she has tin- 


canny Ways; that she disappears strangely, 
and goes wandering, no one knows 
whither.” 

*‘ There will always be such idle stories 
about so eccentric a person as Old Moll, 
but you can credit my assurance, you will 
always find her a true and faithful friend, 
if anything should happen to me.” 

“Q Captain Thurston, why do you say 
that? what makes you look so grave and 
sad?” cried Genevieve, the tears rising 
again. “ What indeed would become of 
me, if I lost you?” 

“Jt is very silly in me. Hush, my dar- 
ling, don’t ery again. I’m ashamed of 
myself. It’s one of my old sailor supersti- 
tions; astrange gleom has come upon me, 
a dreary foreboding of evil. I will shake 
itoff.”? And the noble old veteran laughed, 
and patted her cheek, and kissed her, and 
called her many fond{nd silly names, and 
thought he had cheated her into believing 
him jolly and merry again. But the same 
uneasy flicker was in his eye; ever an@ 
anon the grave weary cloud hung over his 
forehead. When she rose to say good- 
night, he drew her gently towards him, put 
his hands upon her ‘head, and gave hera 
solemn blessing. 

When she had gone away, folding his 
hands behind him, Captain Alick walked 
to and fro for a long time, lost in a melan- 
choly tevery. Presently he went to the 
iron safe in one corner, unlocked it, and 
took from it a small box of papers. He se- 
lected one, and went to the table, reading 
it carefully through. He folded it up with 
a heavy sigh, and leaned his head upon his 
crossed arms, in the very attitude of a 
grieved schoolboy. 

“J shall not feel so forlorn, so terribly 


* down-hearted in the morning,” muttered 
**Because she was one of your mother’s - 


he, lifting his head again. 
then at this nightmare.” 

Presently, as if a néw idea had come to 
him, he drew towards him ‘the inkstand, 
and then taking a formal-leoking document, 
wrote hastily across it, in his bold legible 
chirography, a féw’ lines. This done, he 
seemed soméwhat relieved: replaced the 

paper in the safe, locked ir carefully, and 
ringing the bell, summoned ‘Tim’ to escort 
him to his bedchamber. 

He came forth from it early i in the morn- 
ing, with'a brighter face, and passed light- ; 
ly the chamber door of” ‘his: guest. Only a 
few of the household were yet astir. His’ 


ait E shall laugh 
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passage down stairs and out into the yard 
excited from these no surprise or comment. 
It had. been his invariable habit for ten 
years to take this morning bath, whether 
in the balmy air of summer, or beneath the 
chilly winds of winter, if the ice did not 
forbid the indulgence. Tim followed, to 
carry the towels and unmoor the boat. 
Captain Alick pushed off vigorously, and 
Tim sat down on the bank to await his re- 
turn. The honest servant watched the 


dancing boat with exulting pride at his- 


master’s continued strength and dexterity; 
but presently grew a little sleepy, and 
yawned, as he lazily switched off the bright 
heads of the flowers growing on the bank, 
and so his attention was momentarily 
diverted. 

He sprang to his feet, however, as there 
came over the water a faint halloo, and 
looked eagerly towards the motionless 
boat. The powe: swimmer had made 
his plunge; why did he not gain the boat? 
for certainly, if Tim’s eyes served him 
right, the skiff was empty. 

Tim darted along the bank to auother. 
boat moored near by, and ina moment had 
started gallantly to the rescue. The white 
foam flew from the ‘flashing oars, the boat: 
spun over the waves as if propelled by arms 
of iron. Tim’s eager eyes darted iover the; 


water in wild horrified affright, as he came; 


to the idly drifting boat, in which lay his: 
master’s empty clothing. .Heshrieked that 
master’s name in a hoarse screaming voice; 
and then plunged frantically into the wa-- 
ter. Again and again poor: Tim explored 
the. remorseless depths. In vain; and at 
last, witha wail of anguish, the faithfol: 
fellow, exhausted by his.desperate.efforts, 
sank helplessly. upon. the bottom of the. 
boat, and lay there in a kind of stupor. 

As strength returned, he roused himself, 
and rowed slowly and disconsolately back, 
while the empty boat, which had so long 
been guided by the hand so a fas aa; 

’ drifted behind him. : 

A ghastly face: was it which poor Tim: 
presented. to the startled household,-and- 
terrible tidings were those he-bore. A wild. 
tumult of lamentation and weeping roused 
Richard Merton, sleeping: cahniy. in ‘the. 
chamber aboye. =. - 

He ‘was met on. the threshold by. Tim's 
wretched-story.-:I:dare fot. picture .what. 
thoughts leaped madly through the mind of- 
this man, who had been so tenderly beloved: 


by the dead master of Thurston Cottage. 
Ishrink in loathing of such base ingrati- 
tude, such treacherous friendship. Bat his 
face was grave and solenin with decorous 
sadness. He asked pertinent questions 
concerning the hopelessness of farther 
search, and. commended the arrangement 
which had sent a band of the stoutest swim- 
mers to explore the lake. He spoke sooth- 
ing, comforting words to still the grief of 
the faithful servants, for Captain Alick was 
not a master to be carelessly deplored. He 
expressed in words which drew,tears from. 
all, his own bereavement, and:tien, and 
not till then, he asked the question which 
had been printing. its fiery letters on his 
brain, through the whole. 

“ Had his beloved relative left the house 
that night? Had he sent for any solicitor, 
or drawn up apy instrament himself, that it 
might be his-melancholy pleasure to see 
faithfully carried out his dear iriend’s last 
wishes?” . 

“ Ah air,??. sobbed . Tim, “it’s little he 
thonght of this,. He told me 1 was to go 
over after breakfast for the lawyer, that he 


-Wanted to make a change in his will. Pm 


sure there is one now, but what there was 
he didn’t like I’m sure it’s out of my power 
to tell.” . 

: Bichard Merton drew a lone breath. 

“Nothing must be touched until the law- 
yer comes, What .a sorrowful ending is 
this.te my visit!’ 

And with his cembric handkerchief over 
his face, the. honorable gentleman with- 
drew.again to his. chamber. ° d 

In another room poor Genevieve was sob- 
bing in the good housekeepers arms. The 
sudden: blow had completely prostrated her 
hitherto elastic spirits. 

4.0, what will become of me now, what 
will. become.of me now?” murmured she, 
despairingly. 

- And nota sparrow falleth to the a 
unmarked,” said a deep voice at the door. . 

The sobbing- woman turned with, a start 
of alarm, .There on the threshold. stood ~ 
the strange, weird figure of Old: Moll. 

‘“*¥ hearithat death is abroad, and I have 
come to listen to: his.-preaching.: A-good 
man is gone—a mighty oak. has: fallen, 
Well may you weep, yet let_ your tears-be 
free . from. Dittemess.,; Is, it. true, . Nancy 
of, ‘Alick “Thurston ?!: asked the womans 
pushing -away, the’. ‘SHaggling, snow-white 
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locks which streamed from her singular 
bonnet—a huge calash of green sili. 


“Tt is true,” answered the housekeeper, 


with a fresh gush of tears. 


“The Lord have mercy upon us all?’ - 


ejaculated Moll, inasolemnvoice. ‘“ Mys- 
terious are his ways, and past finding out.” 

“It’s little enough he thought of this, 
when he left us so. bright and cheery this 
morning—my dear, noble Captain Alick,” 
wailed the poor widow Nancy. “He was 
the best friend I had in the world P? . 

“T have lost everything with him?? add- 
ed Genevieve, drooping her head again to 
Mrs. Bourne's shoulder. 


The old woman looked at them gravely,- 


and then dashed away a tear from her 
swarthy check, while she said in a peculiar, 
deep, hoarse voice: 


‘Be comforted, children. We must all 


die; for the just man, it is only gain, and: 


euch we can hope was Alick Thurston.” 
“*Can hope!’ exclaimed the worthy house- 
keeper, inindignation. “ If there is any one 


to doubt that angel’s goodness, it should’ 
not be you, Old Moll, you whom he has be-- 


friended against all the ill-will! of the town.” 

‘*T know, I know, he was a true friend. 
T shall not soon ses his like. But where- 
fore indulge in unavailing grief? I.tell 
thee, old woman, Old Mol?s is not a heart 
to harbor ingratitude.” * 


A servant came to the door for the house-, 


keeper, just then, and for a moment Old 
Moil was left alone with Genevieve. -The 
girl was startled, as the swarthy wrinkled 
face was bent down hastily to hers and he 
deep voice whispered : 

“Child of Miriam, doubt not the good- 
will of Old Moll. Believe none of..their 
shamefal charges. He knew me better; 
imew my mission, my devotion to you and 
tohim. He confided to me what was close- 


Jy kept from allelse. He promised me to- 


make a new will, and secure you from poy- 
erty. Has he done it?” 

“T do not know. I cannot tell, lam 
sure,” faltered Miriam’s daughter. ‘O, I 
canuot think of such things, now. I can 
only remember that I have lost his tender 
Jove, his fostering care—that Iam all alone, 
utterly desolate.” “ 2 


“Hush, hush, my child, that is Zalee! 


‘You have Old Moll, a faithful devoted 
friend, who will wateh over you, who will 
work for you, who will love you always.” 


“Who are you?’ exclaimed Genevieve, 


conscious of a strange thrill stealing into 
her heart, at the earnest, impassioned tone. 

“Tam your mother’s best friend, and 
yours, sweet child. Fearnot! Have cour- 
age! However dark your future may seem, 
Old Moll shall sometime prove a fairy god- 
mother, and bring you joy and peace.’ 

There was no time for Genevieve to reply. 
The housekeeper, followed by one of the 
maids, entered the room, and Old Moll, 
holding up a warning finger to repress the 
girl’s answer, fell back to her old position. 

In a few bours the house was filled with 
a crowd of shocked and sympathizing, or 
curious acquaintances, The lawyer had 
also arrived, and was closely closeted with 
Richard Merton. The fact was dismally 
realized now by the whole household. The 
genial, generous, kind-hearted master of 
Thurston Cottage was gone! 

[ro 8 BE CONTINUED.| 
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CHAPTER IV —[continvzp.]} 

Meanwhile, in the comfortable room al- 
jotted to her, Genevieve was sitting, like 
one whose faculties had been stunned by 
some powerful blow, with her bonnet still 
on her head, and her travelling-cloak hang- 
ing across her shoulders. This was an en- 
tirely new and unexpected experience. In 
the midst of her many sorrows and trials, 
she had never before failed of winning love 
and sympathy. Her interesting appearance, 
her unconscious grace, and loveliness, and 
amiable character, had always won her 
friends, even from strangers. The moment 
her mother’s almost idelatrous affection 
was removed, Captain Alick’s tender care 
had taken its place. She had grown so 
used to being petted and beloved that she 
had insensibly counted upon. its continu- 
ance. This rude negtect and unkindness 
astonished almost as much as it pained her. 
Perhaps it was an experience needed to 
complete her character. Under the con- 
tinual sunshine of affection, she might 
have grown weak, spiritless, vacillating. 
This new chilling blast, like the wintry 
wind to the tender oak sapling, brought 
strength and power of endurance, toughen- 
ing, invigorating, perfecting. : 

“Twill not be hasty in my judgment,” 
said she, as at length she rose from her 
seat, and, with trembling hands, began to 
remove her bonnet and smooth out her 
disordered hair. ‘‘The circumstances of 
my arrival were somewhat trying. This 
Philip is evidently of great consequence in 
the family, and their alarm for him may 
excuse their indignation against the cause, 
however innocent. But if their unkind- 
ness is continued, this roof shall not cover 
me another week. I am young and healthy; 
surely Ican earn what little I require for 
my simple wants. 1 am no dependent. 
They shall learn that right early. I came 
here because it was my right. It was but 
the difference of twenty-four hours, and 
Captain Alick’s fortune would have been 
mine, instead of theirs. I accepted the 


-proffered home in the same spirit with 


which I should have offered it, had our 
casea been reversed. I am no interloper; 
if I am not wanted here, I can go away. 
Old Moll is still a refuge when other homes 
fail.’ f 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant with her trunks,-which had just 


. arrived with the luggage from the station. 


“ Missis says the trunks are to be brought 
here. She wants to know if you wish to 
open more than one; if you don’t, the oth- 
er can stand in the storeroom.”’ 

“TI should prefer them both here,” an- 
swered Genevieve, steadying her voice. 
“Would you please bring me a glass of 
water? Iam very thirsty.” Ree 

“She's a sweet young creature, anyway, 
and a born lady, whatever made miasis 
send her up. here,”? murmured the kind- 
hearted chambermaid, taking occasion of. 
the general confusion below stairs, to gota 
plate of sandwiches and cake, as well as the 
water. : 3 ; 3 

“TI brought you jist a bit of luncheon, 
miss; J know you must be hungry, ariding 
so long in the train. They’re kind of put 
out down stairs, with Mr. Philip’s accident, 
and aiut so quick to think of a body’s 
needs,”’ : a 

“Tam very sorry that the young gentile- 
man is hurt. He is not Mr. Merton’s son, 
I think.” ie ak of 

“Ola, no, miss. Master was his guar- 
dian, you know, and he’s.to marry Miss 
Annabel, some day. He's a-nice young 
man, is Mr. Philip. But the -doctor says 
it’s nothing serious, only he'll be laid upa 
while.” 

“You are very kind. I am really quite 
faint, and this luncheon is very acceptable. 
I am glad to have made one friend, at 
least, in the house. What is your name?” 

“My name is Jane Gove, at your service, 
miss; and sure it’s them as is hard-hearted 
enough wouldn’t be kind to such a pretty 
little creature. La sake! them curls be 
just natural, aint they? Why, Miss Anna- 
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bel’s have to be done by the hair-dresser, 
and then aint half so pretty.’’ 

Jane lingered, hoping to gain some 
knowledge of the position the new-comer 
was to occupy in the family; but while she 
was unaffected and pleasant, Genevieve 
preserved a quiet dignity which would not 
stoop te parade her claims or wrongs to 
Mrs. Merton’s servant. 

She spent the intérval before the dinner 
was announced in shaking out her dresses 
and stowing them as compactly as consist- 
ent with their texture, in the rather limit- 
ed space of the shallow closet. Her ward- 
robe was fortunately generously stocked; 
for Captain Alick, with a man’s thought- 
less prodigality, had sent an unlimited or 
der to the nearest town dressmaker, which 
resulted in about treble the number of 
costumes she actually required. Her purse, 
too, was richly lined. She remembered 
now, With a little sob choking her throat, 
how playfully Captain Alick had counted 
out all the bright gold pieces and rolled up 
the ‘pauk notes, telling her his adopted 
daughter must have an allowance suitable 
to her position. It was a great relief to 
know she need not soon apply to Richard 
Mérton’s charity. 

She was standing before the glass, tying 
the black shoulder-knots to her white cat- 
brie dress, when the dinner-bell rang. 
There was an added- color to her cheek, 
and a nervous flutter beating at her throat, 
but other than this there was no sign of 
embarrassment, as the graceful white- 
robed figure glided into the handsome din- 
ing-room, and stood waiting, with lady-like 
ease, for the hostess to give her a seat. 

Mrs. Merton’ bit her lip as she looked Up. 


The wonderfully seraphic look of the béau-’ 


teons young face, crowned with that aure- 
ole of gold-tinged curling hair, was more 
perceptible, now the black bonnet was re- 
moved. Even the culd-hearted scheming 
woman of fashion could not refuse to rec- 
ognize the spell, though it hardened her 
ill-will, Bat the servant stood beside her 
chair, and she spoke politely, although 
with chilling tone. 

‘¢ Mias Grey, please to take the chair be- 
side Mr. Merton. My daughter is indis- 
posed, after so much alarm, and will have 
her dinner sent up stairs.” ; 

“Tf am very sorry my first appearance 
should have been accompanied with such 
unpleasant circumstances, I hope the gen- 


tleman’s injuries will prove less serious 
than was apprehended,” answered Gene- 
vieve, gently. 

“Mr. Leigh is sleeping now, from the 
effect of the doctors anodyne. He has 
suffered severely, and is likely to pay very 
dearly for his folly.” He is a generous- 
hearted young man, and does not stop to 
consider the consequences, where his sym- 
pathies are roused. He would have done 
the same reckless thing for an old washer- 
woman,” resumed the hostess, playing 
carelessly with her fork. | 

“JT do not doubt it.. He seemed to me 
like one of the old chivalrous knights we 
read about.”’ 

Mrs. Merton frowned. “‘ That is rather 
an indecorous speech for a young woman; 
but I forget you would hardly be likely to 
get the proper education with Captain 
Alick. You will understand that I make 
the corrections of the faults I discover for 
your own good. Girls brought up solely in 
the society of men are always so disagree- 
able to society, so’ bold and forward.” 

-“T trast you will never have occasion to 
aecuse me of such odious manners,’’ an- 


‘swered Genevieve, the color flushing more 


and more deeply on her cheek, and an in- 
dignant sparkle breaking over her violet 
eyes. ‘‘Captain Alick was one of the most 


‘refined, womanly gentlemen I ever met. 


Besides, I had only resided at Thurston 
Cottage alittle less than two months, and 
hitherto I have been entirely in female so- 
ciety. My mother,’ madam, was one of 


' those sensitive, shrinking natures not even 


the ill-disposed could cali bold.” - - 

She paused, for there was a momentary 
faltering in her tone. 

The Honorable Richard nervously pushed 
back'his plate. ‘That lunch has spoiled 
all my appetite for dinner,’’ said he, peev- . 
ishly. ‘Thomas, bring Miss Grey-some of 
the salad and a wing of the fowl. Do you 
take wine, Miss Grey?” : 

“No, thank you,” answered Genevieve, 
grateful for even this poor civility under 
the eye of the proud cold hostess, and do- 
ing her best to dispose of the food on her 
plate, although it seemed as if every mor- 
sel would choke her. 

When the frigid meal was over, Gene- 
vieve made-another overture of friendli- 
ness. Instead of retreating to her chamber, 
as inclination prompted, she passed into the 
sitting-room behind Mrs. Merton. That 
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Jady had already threwn herself languidly 
upon the lounge, and looked. up, in appar- 
ent surprise, as the girl appeared at her 
side. 

“JY came to ask if there was any way.in 
which I could be useful. I am quite a fa- 
mous needlewoman in my way.” 

The wistful appealing glance had melted 
a less stony heart; but the Honorable Mrs. 
Annabel Merion, soft, and languid, and 


listless, as she seemed, had an iron ener-. 


getic will of her own; and when she had 
mapped out a course for herself, never fal- 
tered. She had learned thus inch. from 
her husband’s manner, that if the unwel- 
come guest chose to remain, remain she 
must. But she had not failed to detect the 
satisfaction in his. Jook when she had sug- 
gested the possibility of the girl’s voluntary 
withdrawal. From that instant her plan 
was Settled. If any species of refined, in- 
ceseant, polite torture could drive her 
away, she would not Jong disturb the 
equanimity of Merton House. 

She half raised herself from tbe purple 
velvet cushions, languidly smoothed out 
the ruffle of fine old lace circling her deli- 


cate, Wrisis, and, with a just perceptible, 


lifting of her aristocratic eyebrows, an- 
awered, with a smothered yawn: 

“Useful? I dare say the housekeeper 
will find enough to keep you busy; but I 
haven’t talked with Mr. Merton yet, to de- 
cide just what position you are to aszume, 
T can’t attend to it to-day. Tve had enough 
fatigue and worry. You are at liberty to 
amuse yourself to-day as you like.” 


Captain Alick had sometimes, feared. his 


darling lacked apirit, had not firmness 
enough to stand up boldly where it was-her 
duty. He surely had never suspected | auch 
a gentle nature could strike so fierce a fire 
as kindled now in her eyes. 

“Mra, Merton,” said Genevieve, her 
clear sweet tones a little strained, but in 
nowise faltering, ‘it were best we came to 
an understanding at once. I came here 
because my noble friend, my generous. ben- 
efactor, in his last moments, wished it.to 
be. Because he asked the man who re- 
ceived the fortune its owner meant should 
be mine, to care for me out of the abun- 
dance a mysterious stroke of providence 
gave to him, instead of tome. I accepted 
Mr. Merton’s offer in the same spirit with 
which I should have offered the same 
bounty, had our places been reversed. I 
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am no intruder. I have no selfish, debased, 
sordid nature, to grovel here upon unwill- 
ing charity. I can go forth to-morrow, to- 
day, this very hour, if you like, but I can- 
not, I will not remain to fee) that Iam un- | 
welcome !? 

There was a cold glitter ef malicious tri- 
umph in Mrs. Merton’s eye as these impet- 

. tous words were poured forth; but she 
Kept cautiously to the letter of her pro- 
gfamme. 

“Really, Miss Grey,” said she, with a 
cold sneer, “I am hardly equal to such 
tragedy manners! I am quite unused to 
such cleverly got-up scenes, I beg you 

_ Will carry your complaints to my husband, 
if you are dissatisfied with your reception. 
We ought to have thrown open the grand 
drawing-room, I suppose, for the reception 
of so important a personage P 

As she spoke, she rose to her feet with a 
sarcastic laugh, made a profound bow, and 
said, mockingly: 

“Most high and illustrious guest, com- 
mand the house, the servants, everything 
here, to your royal will, but pray allow me 
to enjoy my afternoon siesta in peace 2 and 
quiet !? 

With burning cheeks and’ hotly swelling. 
heart, Genevieve ‘walked out from’ the’ 
room, and went ap alone to ‘her dim nar- 
row servant’s room, , 


CHAPTER V. 

‘ Tre wise ‘doctor's prophecy was certainly, 
fulfilled. Although, it was not a danger- 
ous case, it wag a very trying and painfal 
one. Philip Leigh had as rouch as hé 
could attend to in bearing the pain from 
his strained arms and dislocated wrist, 
without i inquiring into the fate of the her- 
oine he had rescued. His ill-humor and 
pettishness were certainly excusable in’ 
consideration of his sufferings. ’ His own 
valet had been summoned to nutse him, 
and he had the unlimited resources of the 
whole house at his command; yet he 
seemed extremely ‘annoyed at "being a 
guest there in his guardian's house. An- 
nabel came every day, looking very lovely 
in her morning-wrapper, carefully selected 
in accordance with his rather fastidious 
taste, or splendid in a fall evening toilet, 
and certainly did her best to entertain 
him for the half hour, morning and after- 
noon, she invariably spent in the sick room. 
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Mrs. Merton gave him a father longer in- 
fliction, adroitly interfusing into her con- 
dolences well-drawn descriptions of dear 
Annabél’s alarm and solicitide, which 

“her poor Phil’ listened to with fingers 
aching to beat a contemptuous, impatient 
tattoo beneath the coverlet. 

i § wish they would leave mé alone—the 
pair of them,” muttéred he, discontentedly, 
when mother and daughter had got through 
with the regular morning call one’‘day, ' 
just a week from the date of his accident. 
“y am so sick of thé everlasting singsong 
talk! I wish I could hear something or 
somebody new. I say, Dickson, ‘what's 
become of the young lady who was in the 
coach? Don’t she care enough about a 
poor fellow’s injuries to make tlie first: 
inquiry?’ 

Dickson’s face brightened. Had he dis- 
covered the key to his master’s queer rest- 
lessness? his eager look when there was 2 
knock at the door, and the invariably’ 
vexed, disappointed expression which was 
sure to follow? 

“Do you mean Miss Genevieve, Mr. 
Philip? The sweet young lady has asked 
me for you every day. It was she who 
fixed that nice drink from the oranges. 


She made you some jelly, too. Dear me,’ 


sir, Jane Gove has been telling me about 
her; they’re real cross to her. They’ve 
sent her up into the servants’ suite. And 
the poor thing is just as unhappy as she 
can be. ” 

“The wretches!’ exclaimed Master 
Philip. “Have you found out just who 
she is, Dickson ? a 

se Why, yes. Jane has told me all about 
it,”? answered Dickson, delighted to have 
found something to interest the patient. 
« ‘She's. .@ nice girl herself, is Jane; and 
she’s clear ‘in love’.with the young Yady.. 

: Why, sir, will you believe it? if Captain 
Alick hadn’t been drowned that morning, 
she was to have had all the property! He 

_ Was to have had the will changed that very 
day. It was something he said or wrote 
which made Mr. Richard bring her home. 
But. amy lady i is clean set against her, Jane 
says. There was some sort of a scene the 
-very first day, after dinner, Jane went in- 
to Miss Genevieve’ 3 room, and found her 
With her. tranks all packed again, and her 
bonnet on, with her aweet eyes all red ‘with 

. erying. 

“* Why, miss,’ cries Jane; just longing 


to catch the sweet young thing in her arms 
and comfort her, ‘are you going out ? 

“*Yes” answered she. ‘Imust go some- 
where, anywhere. Icannot stay here. O 
Captain Alick, Captain Alick? cried out 
she, in such’a pitifal tone, that Jane said 
it took the tears right out of her own eyes; 
and she went up to her, and said, ‘fiercely 
~—Jane is a mighty smart girl, Mr. Philip, 
if I do say it that’s going to marry her 
sometime, with your leave, sir—” 

“Marry her, Dickson? to be sure you 
shall! and I'll give the good creature a fine 
marriage portion. But go on—what did 
Genevieve say?” - 

_ “It was Jane who said it, sir. Says she, 
‘What be they doing to yon, you innocent 
lamb? They ought to be ashamed, they 
had.’ : 

“* Hush, Jane,’ says that sweet angel; 
‘you must not talk against your mistréss. 
1 forgot myself. But I want to- go away; 
can you tell me where it would be safe for 
such a forlorn young creature to go, until 
she can find a respectable home? I have 

money enough at present.’ 

“Jane jest tells her of her aunt, who 
keeps a snug little shop over at the West 
End, and promised to go and gec a room 
there for her.” : 

‘(And she has gone, I suppose,” exclaim- 
ed Philip, in low wrathful tones. “ Con- 
found that doctor; let him say what he 
will, I will get away from this house to- 
day. I shall have forty fevers if I remain.” 

“No sir, she isn’t gone. Iwas going to 
tell you. Jane got permit of Mrs. Merton 
to go out‘an hour or two, and she and Miss 
Genevieve hurried off toward her aunt’s, 
but on the way they met a strange queer 
old lady, and the minute she saw her, the 
young lady gave a little joyful ery, and 
caught her by the hand. 

“ They talked so low and fast, Jane, who 
was ‘half afraid of the woman, didn’t make 
ont much, only that’Miss‘Genevieve agreed 
to follow her advice, and stay here till the 
queer body got a good place for her. It 
seemed very hard for her to promise it at 
first, but she kept saying, ‘Captain Alick 
charged me’ to follow your advice, and I 
will do it, Moll, though it is very hard.’ 
So ‘they came back, sir, and here she i is 
now, just-as ‘théek ‘atid ‘patient ‘as‘an ‘an- 
gel, though it’s plain to see how aggravat- 
ing the ladies are.” . 

‘* Where’s Mr. Merton 2” demanded Phil- 
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ip, indignantly. “What shameful con- 
duct! How dishonorable! and she the real 
intended heiress of that dear old Captain 
Alick. I say, Dickson, bring me my dress- 
ing-gown. Not that seraglio-looking affair, 
the work of Miss Annabel’s fair hands, but 
the dark purple one, With the gold cord. 
Tm going to sit up again.” 

“But the doctor said—” 

“Hang the doctor! I know whatI want. 
The worst arm can be slung up! And yon 
wheel that great easy-chair into the little 
dressing-room, Dickson, and put away all 
signs of a chamber or sick room. Make it 
look like a little parlor. I’m’ going to sit 
there presently; have some books and that 
basket of fruit on the table. And O Dick- 
son, are my velvet slippers here? I don’t 
want to look like a ghastly old man.” 

Dickson, though a little alarmed lest the 
patient should be too rash, was secretly 
pleased at this new interest. He flew 
around as only a dexterous valet could, 
and he had everything in as trim order as 
could be desired. 

“And now, sir ?? asked he, with a little 
twinkle in his honest eyes, when he had 
settled the invalid comfortably in the ante- 
room, and for the third time brushed his 
glossy brown hair from the broad forehead. 

“Don’t you suppose you can get your 
Jane to make over the bed in yonder? and 
would she be so good as to ask Miss Gene- 
vieve to make a short call ona Poor discon- 
solateinvalid? Mind you manage the mat- 
ter delicately, you sly Dick. She wont, 
come unless she thinks I need her. 
am down-hearted, low-spirited, and all that 
sort of _ thing, to move her gentle compas- 
sion. And, Dickson, you and J: ane can be 
chatting i in sight of our ante-room door, all 
the while. 
for Madam Merton to bring any evil i ingin- 
uations. I Want, to hear an original Te- 
mark, and see a pure-hearted, innocent 


woman onee more, and to cheer up ‘the 


poor thing a little. , 

Dickson hardly waited to hear him out. 
In less than twenty minutes he returned i in 
triumph, accompanied by Jane and Gene- 
vieve. The latter advanced eagerly to the 
armchair. 


“I am so glad to be able to do something 


for you at last! Whats a weary, trying time 
you have had ?? 

“Not at all. 
worst.’? 


Tve been lonely, that’s the 


Say I° 


I wont leave the first chance 


‘‘ Why, Mrs. Merton sald you could not 
endure company.” 

“Perhaps it depends upon the kind P? 
was the arch reply. “I am certainly inex- 
pressibly grateful for your presence to-day.” 

“ And you wish me toread to you. Iam 
80 glad to be able to do it, and so grieved 
that it is all the return I can make for caus- 
ing you so much pain. When Ihave heard 
them tell how much you suffered, I have 
almost wished yon had allowed the horses 
to take their own will.” 

‘ And perhaps have borne you to a horri- 
ble death,” said he, reproachfally. 

“Tt would have been over now,” said 
she, in a low cad voice, oath a long-drawn 
sigh, 

“Now you are wicked ?? exclaimed he, 
almost angrily. ‘You are saying it would 
be just as well to die.” ; 

She lifted her white drooping eyelids, 


‘and looked at him gravely, with those clear 


shining eyes. 

“J donot think it wicked. Iam willing 
to live, since it is the will of Heaven, but 
forme death has no terrors. The grave 
opens into bliss beyond measure. 0, for 
me there isso much waiting there, and ‘here 
it is so cold, and barren, and dreary!’ .~ 

She had clasped‘her hands, lightly cross- 
ing her swelling breast, the violet eyes were 
uplifted in 4 sort of ecstatic joy, at the pic- 
ture her thoughts had invoked of the shin- 
ing-winged angels waiting above; the sweet 
lips quivered with a childish, ‘wistful, home- 
sick grief. 

A singular mood came over Philip Leigh, 
half-wondering awe, half s sort of resent- 
ful indignation, as if her ardent desires: thus 
touchingly expréssed, were in -somé way 
‘defrauding him of some 'tightful due. - 

“1 think it is wicked, and I am sure it is 
very “unnatural,” persisted he, stoutly. 
“You so young and gifted, in every-way so 
capable of blessing a wide eircle; to be’ dongs 
ing to die.”’ 

She smiled, slowly. 

You have éxpressed it more strongly 


‘than I. ButI do not wonder you cannot 


understand such a feeling, you who have 
everything to live for; friends and fortune 
alike smile upon you.” * 

“Hold there! Jaffirm that Thave not a 
single disinterested’ friend: I cannot: re- 
member my mother, my father: dited‘when 
I was & mere child; brother nor’ sister I 
never had. These pedale here have given 
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me all that I have had in place of those 
precious ties. Now what will you say?” 

“That I can sympathize deeply with the 
loneliness of such a fate.. I am. very glad, 
though, that these people, as you cali them, 
are 80 fond of you.” 

“Of my social position, my fortune, my 
old estate, if you please, Miss Genevieve, 
not of the man himself, whatever he 
may be.” 

She shook her head. 

“*¥ would rather not believe that, if you 
Please. But I wasto read to you. What 
had you selected ?”” 

“© There is a pile of volumes on the table; 

choose anything you like. Dickson, bring 

Miss Grey a footstool. Jane, my good girl, 

give that room plenty of attention, for I am 

sure it needs it badly enough. Ishall be 
s0 rested by the change. Would you be so 
kind, Miss Genevieve, as to move this scarf 

a little.” 

The skillful compassionate little fingers 
made the change speedily. 

“vs astonishing what a natural gift 
some women have at their fingers’ end,” 
said he, with a sigh of relief. . ‘‘ Dickson 
does admirably for masculine management, 
but sometimes it is torture to submit to his 
‘bandaging.”. 

' *83£ Leould do any better—if I might be 

of service—”’ began she, timidly. 

‘*Admirable! Would you indeed be so 
kind? How much pain it would gave me,” 
exclaimed he... “I could send Dickson to 
Jet you know when I was to be re~-bandaged. 
I really believe I should get outa week 
sooner.. You cannot imagine what a relief 
it-will ‘be. But pray say nothing about it 
down stairs, or I shall be besieged by offers 
of ‘help from’ Annabel and her mother. 

‘ Imagine what torture I should undergo, in 
such unskillful hands, and I should never 
dare to refuse. Now, then, for the book.” 

She had brought two, and as she seated 
herself before him, the girl isoked up into 
hie face with a shy deprecating smile, as 
she-opened a small Bible. 

“If you have no objection, I thought I 
would read first the Psalm which has a-- 
ways comforted meso much when I have 

- been dwelling upon my friendless con- 
@ition2?’... 

He bowed gravely, with a new deferen- 
‘tial respect in his look. 

“Without the slightest shade of embarrass- 
‘ ment, she read it through, in a slow, hush- 


soft;. glow breaking over her face. 


ed, but touchingly tender voice. As she 
closed the book, she saw the tears dripping 
through his long dark eyelashes. 

** beg your pardon, Miss. Genevieve. 
You will think me a Hottentot and. a heath- 
en, no doubt, but this is the first time in 
my life I have everheard a woman read the 


Bible. It has touched me deeply.” 


The violet eyes were looking up to him 
in innocent wonder. 

‘Is it possible?” saidshe. “My mother 
scarcely real in any other book. Captain 
Alick and I enjoyed our morning and even- 
ing chapter very much. He would always 
make me read to him.” 

“I donot wonder. You have arare sweet 
voice, and I am certain sing charmingly. I 
must hear you sometime, bat not to-day. 
Will you read some more ?”” 

“Of this book of essays, or this volume 
of poetry 2” 

“The poetry, the Bible poetry! m 

It was Philip Leigh’s turn to speak ina 
humble, deprecating voice. 

She read softly Psalm after Psalm, and 
then quietly turned to St. John, and finish- 
ed with one of his heart-melting chapters. 

A long, long sigh came from the listener. 
The proud young head had drooped lower 
and lower to the least painful hand. 

“OQ Miss Genevieye, how much have I 
lost in having neither mother nor sister. 
Do not quite despise me. I have never 
sorted with the frivolous heartless world 
of fashion without scorning its hollowness 
and my own worthlessness. - I have been 


- conscious of a higher need, a more enno- 


bling destiny, but never so powerfully as 
now.” Seay a 

*Despise you!’ repeated Genevieve, a 
. “ Ah, 
my memory need not turn back many days 
to see a generous noble spirit springing 
forward fearlessly, braving a terrible.death 
to save a poor, unknewn girl from danger. 
Do you think I shall soon forget it; that I 
shall cease to pray for Heaven’s blessing 
upon my preserver ?”- 

“You are‘an angel!” exclaimed Philip, 
an@ then conscious of asmile which honest 
Dickson could not suppress, as this exclama- 
tion, in a louder voice than they had } pre- 
viously. used, came too his cary: he said, 
abraptly: 

“But I will not be nngenerous, and tres- 
pass too long upon your kindness. Only 
promise me that you will come-again, and 
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you may go, rewarded a little, I trust, by my 
assurance of the good your coming has 
brought.”” 

Dickson marvelled greatly at the quietly 
subdued manner of his master, as he return- 
ed to:his couch in the other room, and was 
as delighted as surprised when he found 
that the old irritable, fretful disposition 
had entirely vanished. 

“Dickson,” said he, gravely, that night, 
“you see that a single visit from that pure 
Christian maiden has done better for me 
than all the doctor’s liniments and cordials, 
Can't we manage it, between you and I, 
and your shrewd little Jane, that Ihave a 
repetition daily 2” 

We will try, sir,” answered Dickson, 
bravely. 

And so the conspiracy was hatched which 
so simply and yet so skillfully counteracted 
all the Honorable Mrs. Merton’s machina- 
tions, and while she remained in profound 
ignorance, congratulating herself that 
Philip’s illness kept him in from the par- 
lors, where she could not always make sure 
of Genevieve’s absence, and the little ante- 
room saw many a pretty scene, where the 
skillful fingers of the gentle girl bound up 
the bruised arms, injured in her defence, 
and her soft-toned voice read melodious 
measures. Once when Mrs. Merton and 
her daughter had gone out together, shop- 
ping for the move out into the country, 
Philip heard her sing, and thereafter de- 
clared he had never before known the true 
thrill and pathos of music. 

The doctor, and the Honorable Richard, 
and Mrs. Merton, and the fair Annabel, all 
united in their astonishment and commis- 
eration at his lengthy and prolonged conva- 
lescence. There was one who had no diff- 
culty in solving the enigma. 

“Beigh, Janet, lass—but it’s rare sport 
to see Master Phil scramble into his sling 
when he hears any of the family coming,” 
says Dickson, merrily, to Jane Gove; “he's 
got good wit of his own, has my master. 
He knows a true-hearted, beautiful woman 
when he meets one, as well as his most 
judicious valet—eh, Jenny, my lass?” 

“Do'you think there’s no harm to come 
of it? asks Jane, anxiously. ‘‘ Mias Gene- 
vieve is just as innocent as a little baby. 
She don’t mistrust a thing of' all our plot- 
ting to'Keep folks away when she's there: 


She'd have ‘brought it out forty times, if 


my lady and Miss Aunabel were not so high 


with her. Theydon’ttalktoheratall. It’s 
plain to see my lady means to drive her 
away, if itis possible. But the dear little 
thing is happier now. She feels as if. she 
was of some use, but she don’t mistrust she 
is winning Master Philip away from the 
proud-spirited Annabel. O Dickson, you 
be sure that he will use her well.” 

“Use her well! Itell you he worships 
the very ground she treads upon. He says 
she is more an angel in spirit than in looks, 
and when that’s said, there’sno getting be- 
yond, I’m thinking.” 

“There will be terrible times! The 
master will be fierce enough,and Miss Anua- 
bel. They were brought up to look upon 
themselves as sweethearts,” 

“He never liked her. He’d have broken 
away if this one bad never come. And it” 
serves them right, don’t it, for treating her 
80, when they knew very well Captain Alick 
meant her to share the furtune, if she didn't 
have the whole of it?” - 

“ Has that queer old lady been to see her 
lately?” asked Dickson, after a moment’s 
silence. . . : 

“Yes. I see her prowling around .the 
streets at all sortsof hours. _I believe there 
is never a stranger comes here, but. she is 
somewhere on the sidewalk, when they are 
admitted. Italked with heranyself, 2 little 
while ago, and she asked all sorts of. ques- 
tions about Mr. Philip, and gave the strang- - 
est latigh I ever heard, when I told., her 
how fond he was of Miss Genevieve’s com- 
ing to see him.” : 

“ There’s some mystery or other about it, 
iv’s plain to see—but there’s Mr. Philip’s 
bell.” . . 

“Miss Grey, what had.that disreputable 
looking old creature to say to you?” de- 
manded Mrs. Merton, in her chilling, sar- 
castic voice, as Genevieve came hastily up 
the steps from the servant’s entrance, hay- 
ing been summoned there to meet Old Moll. 

Genevieve stood for a moment confused 
and embarrassed, then she hurriedly stam- 
mered ; , 

“Is an old woman I knew at Thurston 
Cottage. She came to see -me a moment.” 

“A very respectable caller to be around 
Merton House. I wonder if the policeman 
was not dogging her steps! This ig really 
too trying! It comesof Bichard’s :foplish 
acquiescence in‘an absurd -requeatynot in 
the slightest degree binding; indeed, no 
one is sure it was not a forged contrivance. 
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I will have the creature arrested and sent 
to the station, if she shows herself here 
again. I give you fair warning, Miss Grey.” 

“She is a poor honest creature, whose 
greatest fault is a generous attachment to 
a poor orphan girl. She was a trusted 
friend of Captain Alick’s. Surely, madam, 
you will not be go pitiless.” 

“Tf you hold her in such high esteem, 
you can gotoher. She assuredly shali not 
come to you while the roof of Merton House 
protects you.” Pape: 

And the Honorable Mrs. Merton swept 
away, her rich silken mourning flounces 
trailing on the fioor behind her. 

Genevieve watched anxiously for any 
sign of her humble friend, to warn her cf 
the threat; although she could not believe 
the lady capable of carrying it out. But, 
for a wonder, Moll was invisible fora whole 
week, during which time, Philip had sud- 
denly announced his intention of returning 
to the life below stairs.. 

*T can’t cheat the doctor much longer, 
Dickson,” said he, ruefully; ‘and I feel 
so miserably weak and mean, shamming in 
this style, after every..visit of that pure- 
hearted creature. PH go down and face 
matters manfully.” ; 

So Annabel was once mere delighted by 
his presence in the drawing-room, although 
she watched him with contracted eyebrows 
when he walked over to the window. where 
Genevieve was sitting with her sewing, and 
held out his hand; with a. new earnestness 
of look whith she-couid not fairly. compre- 
hend. -Annabel follawed him, and whis- 
pered, not so scrupulously: low: but it 
reached Genevieve’s ear: - 

“‘Nonsense, Phil. You are: not obliged 
to be polite to her; it’s only the charity 
young woman of Captain Alick.” 

The young man’s eye -flashed, but he 
smothered the ireful words rising to his lips, 
not for his own sake, but to avoid drawing 
on the head of Genevieve another vial of 
wrath. .He took’a chair beside Genevieve. 
Miss Merton: looked amazed, but she re- 
strained her rising midighason;: ‘and conde- 
scended to coax. 


“Come, Phil, come over to the music- 


room, and Pil sing for you; that. used to 
exorcise the evil spirit: And I’ve lots of 
news to. tell yon. “There’s: many a grand 
fete planned for the watering-places. The 


season will be quite as brilliant as that we’ 


have had in town. There’s anew lion, be- 


side. The young Lord Barclay, who has 
been educating solongin Germany. Ishal? 
put off the mourning a week or two after 
we get out into the country; then I shall 
be ready for all the gay doings. Papa has 
half promised me a new set of amethyst and 
diamonds—a superb thing, at the court 
jeweller’s,”? 

“Yes, let us have music,” said Master 
Phil, wondering that he had ever thought 
her vapid chattering lively and entertaining. 

And not without definite idea of better 
enjoyment to be extracted finally from the 
instrument, he followed her to the piano, 
and turned over the leaves listlessly, while 
she gave him the new opera she had been 
practising, 

“And now, Miss Genevieve, it is your 
torn, ”’ said he, as Annabel rose at length. 

“Let us have something solemn , and 
grand.’ Ry 

He knew she would strike into the grand 
old hymn which came swelling harmoni- 
ously from the white keys as they rippled 
beneath ne touch of those slender fingers. 

“ping, said he, not in a peremptory, 
but rather an entreating voice. And he 
went to the nearest window and stood with 
his back to the room,and its occupants, 
never offering to turn the leaves. - Perhaps 
it was because of the moisture which came 


_ Tising to, his eyes as the thrilling tones;took 


up the solemn inspiring words. ap 
Genevieve indeed needed no aid. , She 
was not using the notes at all,. A natural 
musician, the. piano had been, her playmate 
and companion from early childhoad; and 
in the little Italian town where her girlhood 
had been passed, improvisation was. no re- 
markable gift, and she had quietly: taken it 
up, without any consciousness of its being 


anything cut of the common course. When 


the hymn was finished, her. thoughts wan- 
dered away back to the low-roofed cottage, 
vine-clad and olivé-shaded, within sound of 
the murmuring voice of the Mediterranean, 
where she and her tender-voiced. bat, ever 
sad-eyed mother had. passed, such golden, 
tranquil days. . 

The dreamy fingers kept ‘the . memory and 
gave it voice. Soft, low, delicions chords 
rippled languidly,:a as fell the sunbeams on 
those marvellous. summer, days when, the 
very breathing was ‘a loxury and delight. 
Lulling notes.gwelled higher and. grander, 
mounting upward till the listeners soul 
seemed borne along with them on eestatie 
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Pinions. Then came a slow deep-falling 
bass, like the first slow drops of an impend- 
ing tempest, and the clash and clang, the 
wild sweep and sharp lightning strokes fol- 
‘Jowed. Out of the wild boding hush, broke 
alow wail'of grief and despair. That ter- 
rible day of parting, when the heroic dying 
mother has torn asunder her very heart- 
strings, to send away her child to _safety 
and protection—how thrillingly the music 
rehearsed it! Genevieve had forgotten all 
things around her. Her head drooped, the 
eyes shone with the fire of improvisation. 
Her cheek grew paler, her lips were parted 
pantingly. The hands suddenly fell off 
from the keys, leaving a high agonizing 
note to die out sharply. 

“Mother, O mother?’ murmured she, 
wistfully. Philip Leigh had turned around. 
it was impossible to resist the magnetism 
of that thrilling music. 
steps had given him a position which com- 


’” jnanded the performer’s face. 


- He read very nearly aright the swift mu- 
tations of emotion there. He recognized, 
“with a thrill, the genius which shone 


- brightly from the violet eye, irradiating the 


‘beautiful face with a glory which indeed 


‘seemed to him beyond mortal; and with a 


sensation which shook his soul to its very 
_ depths, & nameless terror and a rapturous 
= Joy strangely blending, he realized some- 
‘thing more—that for him, Philip Leigh, the 
_, World held but this one woman who could 
‘sit upon the inner throne, and hold royal 


‘sway upon his destiny. An indescribable 


* longing to comfort her, to soothe these 


'-* groubled memories of past joys and present 


fe 


sorrows, to kindle upon the pale cheek the 
‘glow his passionate declaration’ of love 
“night bring there, a feverish desire to fling 
himself at her feet, came over him. 
The cold sneering voice of Mrs. Merton 
broke in upon this half-tranced ‘mood. 
"Really, Miss Grey; you are treating the 


‘ eompany to’ a very well-acted theatrical - 


performance. If you please, you are want- 

’ ed down in the basement. According to 
my instractions, the policeman has arrested 
that vagabond old woman who is constant- 
ly prowling about the place. Simpson has 

* missed several spoons and some table linen. 
I trast you will be able te prove your free- 
-" dom from complicity with the creature. 

“But she is asking frantically for you.” 
The Honorable Mrs. Richard bad come 
: - \ 


A few noiseless | 


in noiselessly and given one ewift glance 
around. She had twice her daughter's 


-sagacity and penetration, forall her listless 


quiet appearance. A tiger-like gleam shot 
across her eyes, as they turned from Philip 
Leigh’s pale impassioned face, to the droop- 
ing head of the girl at the piano. Her 
words, therefore, were made even more 
acrid than she had at first intended. She 
was thankful Philip was present to hear of 
the low, disreputable connections of this 
creature. She well knew his fastidious 
ideas concerning a lady’s contact with any- 
thing coarse or vulgar. She would dispel 
the attraction which the: girl’s wonderful 
power as a musician had exercised. 

_ “Stay,” said she, “I will have the police- 
man bring her hither.” And with asweep- 
ing sound of trailing silk, Mrs. Richard 
went out to give the command. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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Old Moll bent forward in breathless at- 
tention... The brown-figure in the window 
shrank farther back, and the delicate hands 
clenched themselves together till the plain 
gold ring on the third finger made a sharp 
indentation in the tender flesh. 

He who had been once John Maclean of 
Scotland, but was now the Reverend Mr. 
Pomfret of Chicago, answered, ubhesitat- 
ingly? 

“Ydid. Imarried an English couple— 
very interesting people they were.” 

**God bless you?’ ejaculated Old Moll. 
“You're not a villain. You've only been 
the innocent dupe of a wily man. John 
Maclean, this is a blessed day for you.” 

The clergyman looked questioningly into 
the face of: the lawyer, thinking the old 
woman demented. : 

“You will understand our drift present- 
ly. Now I want the names of this couple: 
Take time before you answer.” 

The man was silent some time, then 
spoke, confidently: 

“Tam positive concerning the groom, 
but am not so certain about the. bride’s 
name. He was Wilmot Leigh of Lincoln- 
shire. Her name was Miriam—Miriam 
Black, or White, I am not positive which.” 

“There are other colors,” said the law- 
yer, smiling. “Green, Grey, ete.” 

“Grey! thatisit. Miriam Grey.” 

“You are positive? You have no fur 
ther doubt ?” : 

“None whatever. The circumstances 
were peculiar. The fee was generons 
enough to keep me two monthe longer in 
Sicily than Iintended. J was a poor minis- 
ter then, broken down with being turned 
away from my Scotch parish.’? 

“Did you know that Wilmot Leigh died 
not quite two years after?” 

“Zhave never heard a word from him 
since; my life has-been entirely changed 
since then.” 


“Did you know that the widow’s clain 
was disputed? that her marriage was de- 
nied? that her certificate was stolen? that 
another entered into possession of the Tight- 
ful property of her child ?? 

“T never heard a word of it.” 

“Then you are Hkewise ignorant that 
search was made all over Scotland, and far 
and wide through Great Britain for a John 
Maclean to testify to the mgffiage ceremony 
he performed? That advertisements were 
sent about, and diligent inquiry set on 
foot?” 

The astounded man held up his right 
hand solemnly. 

‘As Heaven is my witness, lam ignorant 
of it all.” 

“T believe’ him,” ejaculated Old Moll, 
still clutching hold : of ‘Philip Leigh’s arm 
to restrain the impetuous’ ‘questions whieh 
rose to the young man’s lips: * 

“Tell us how it happens all: ‘this i inquiry 
could not reach you." ‘But first’ let me say 
that Richard Merton was the prineipal‘ad- 
Winisttator of the estate which did‘ not go 
to Wilmot Leigh’s true heirs!?? - 

A low exclamation burst from the clergy- 
man’s lips. 

“Tsee it allnow. Whata poor dupe I 
have been. Let me tell youeverything. I 
understand now why I was urged to return 
at once to America. I came home from 
Sicily improved in health, but sorely de- 
jected in mind. My mother had died dur- 
ing my absence, which severed the only 

‘tie which bound me to Scotland. I tried 
unsuccessfully to obtain a living of some 
sort in England, and was forced to write 
for periodicals to earn my‘bread. I bad 
occasion to go to Mr. Merton for a recom- 
mendation to a desirable office, and he in- 
qaired my history.” Iam positive now that 
I went back to my sojourn in Sicily, and 
related the marriage incident. It must 
have been then nearly two years after, I 
remember distinctly his inquiries about the 
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names of the parties. He informed me 
that it lay in his power to pnt me into just 
the position I required, provided I was will- 
ing to.fulfil a few unimportant conditions. 
He said a certain whimsical lady of fortune 

had commissioned him to find a clergyman 
to send out as a sort of missionary to the- 
great western country in America, she 
agreeing to pay a most liberal salary yearly, 

provided the clergyman would take her 
name, and lose his old identity and associa- 
tions. In the woeful strait-to which 1 was 

reduced, this offer seemed like a special 

providence. JI had no ties whatever to 

make it difficult to comply with the condi- 
tions. John Maclean had been such a 
wretched being, had proved so miserable a 

failure, I was not sorry to have done with 

him, and began life again under the better 

auspices of James Pomfret. I went to 

America; Isettled in Chicago. The stip- 
ulated sum has been regularly paid, but I 
have heard nothing else from Richard Mer- 
ton until to-day. Ihave grown prosperous, 

and J trust useful. I have a happy family 

circle, ard have become a genuine Ameri- 
can citizen. But growing rather fatigued 

after an unusually arduous season of 

preaching, the whim seized me to come 

back to my old Scottish home, and see if I 

should recognize myself in the hapless asso- 
ciations connected with it. Passing through 

London, and learning by the directory his 

residence, I called to thank the man who I 

supposed had been the disinterested means 

of my prosperity.” 

“* The hand of the Lord is in it all,” cried 
Old Moll. ; : 

Philip Leigh was on his feet at last. He 
confronted the lawyer with a pale stern 
face. 

“I seem to be in a maze,” said he, “ but 
if this story I have heard is true, what 
am 1?” 

No one answered. 

“‘ At least I can say this for myself,” con- 
tinued he, the proud young head haughtily 
erect, “Tam no dastardly usurper uf an- 
others rights. No one here is so astounded 
at this startling revelation as I. It is true 
have no question of it. It throws light 
npon many strange movements of my guar- 
dians. Itexplains my poor father’s sudden 
death. No wonder the perfidy of such an 
act killed him! But there are true heirs 
somewhere. Does this movement come 
from them? Sir, showthemto me. They 
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shall find an eager friend to assist them in 
proving their rights. Why, how hardly 
they must judge of me. Wilmot Leigh’s 
own son kept out of his right by such a dis- 
tant relation as I. Man of law that you 
are, I put the casein your hands at once. 
Ileave the property to be given to these 
long defrauded heirs.” 

Having spoken thus, still pale and sorely 
agitated, Philip Leigh took his seat again 
by Genevieve’s side. 

She laid her hand timidly upon his. 

* Philip, Philip Leigh,” whispered she, 

He turned with a quivering lip. 

“Jt is only fer your sake Iam sorry, 
Genevieve,” said he, with a wistful smile. 
“It was pleasant to thiuk I could give you 
all the beautiful surroundings you de- 
served.” 

“ This noble restitution,-this prompt obe- 
dience to the laws of honor are worth forty 
estates,” answered she, in the same low 
voice. ‘ We are alike in our fortunes now, 
Philip, dear Philip. Iam so happy in ae- 
cepting your offer made this afternoon. I 
can do it now fearlessly. We are both 
young and strong; Heaven will smile upon 
your noble conduct. We shall be prosper- 
ous and happy both.” 

. He looked up into her face now, all pain 
and sadness falling off beneath the glow of 
joyful pride. 

“Heaven bless you, Genevieve! I am 
ready for anything now.” 

Old Moll’s sharp ears had caught every 
word, but the green calash hid the overflow- 
ing eyes, the triumphant smile, from ob- 
servation. 

“No doubt the true heirs will speedily 
be forthcoming,” said the lawyer, turning 
tothe policeman. ‘“ You are satisfied now, 
I judge, that the statement my client made 
was correct, that the motive for hanging 
about Richard Merton’s door was for a more 
worthy purpose than slealing spoons ‘or 
table linen 2” 

The man nodded, good-humoredly. 

““We may need your evidence at some 
future trial. At present I think we had 
better relieve Mr. Leigh’s parlor of so many 
intruders. You, reverend sir, wi!l of course 
consent to accompany me where I can take 
down your evidence in a proper shape.’’: 

He exchanged a few low words with Moll, 
gathered up his papers, and accompanied 
by the policeman and the Reverend Mr. 
Pomfret of Chicago, took his departure. 
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“‘T hope, Madame Heckler, you have 
given orders for a generous entertainment,” 
said Philip, ina gay voice, approaching the 
window where the brown figare was hidden. 

She did not answer, and he laid’his hand 
lightly upon the drooping curtains and 
drew them aside. 

“Good heavens!’ ejaculated he, in a 
tone of alarm; ‘“ the woman is dead, or has 
she only fainted ?” 


CHAPTER YIIL 


RicHARD Mzrton came forth from the 
. library something like half an hour after 
his reverend acquaintance had left it, look- 
ing haggard and exhausted. 

He inquired of the servant if dinner was 
ready to be served, and looked gratified 
when told that it only waited for his appear- 
ance. Yet when he had seated himself, 
and the well-filled plate was set before him, 
he pushed it away with a sickly smile, an 
asked for coffee only. , 

He was too wretchedly abstracted to no- 
tice how pale and angry was his wife’s face, 
or even to remark the absence of Annabel. 

It was only upon the short irritated 
cough, the well-known prelude to the angry 
torrent of words with which this daughter 
of a baronet had sometimes regaled him, 
that he started nervously, and returned to 
the consciousness of her presence. Rally- 
ing all his powers, he looked across the 
table, and said, in what was intended for 
an unconcerned tone, but which dismally 
failed of its purport: 

“Why, my dear, are weallalone? Where 
are the young people? I thought Philip 
was down out of his chamber at last.” 

“My daughter isin her chamber. She 
has a severe headache. Mr. Philip Leigh 
has returned to his own home, I believe. 
Have you finished your dinner? Iam sure 
Ihave no appetite myself. I would like to 
see you in the library,” answered Mrs, Mer- 
ton, with freezing stately courtesy, which 
paid due regard to the presence of the 
servant. : 

“Y will go now. Idon’t think lam very 
wellto-day. I must get away from business 
ior a little while,” answered the master of 
the house, in a lugubrious tone; and with 
arueful face he followed the lady as she 
ewept before him. . 

She waited till he was in the room, closed 
the door behind him, and turned the key 


with a vindictive snap. Then sweeping 
about, she faced him with eyes flashing an- 
grily, and cheeks purple with rage. 

“ Richard Merton,” cried she, in a voice 
trembling with passion, “ this is your work; 
this comes from setting yourself against my 
authority.- I wanted the girl sent away, 
and you would not letme!? 

““What in the name of reason ails you? 
Annabel, I told you I could not send her 
off, but I submitted to your plan; Lallowed 
you to make her life as intolerable here as 
you could. What hasshe done now? 0, 
Iremember. About that old woman. ~ Set 
your mind at rest. Iam going over to the 
police station ; I will take care the creature 
is convicted upon a charge that will put her 
safely out of the way. Of course she stole. 
L have no doubt of it.” 

**¥ don’t care anything about the wo- 
man,’ cried Mrs. Merton. “The old 
wretch helped matters along for that blue- 
eyed doll, instead of hurting them, as I éx- 
pected. Idon’t care anything abuut her 
now, only I think it would be a satisfaction 
to see them all hung together!” : 

‘‘What troubles you, then? The girl 
shall go if you insist. I will get her board- 
ed somewhere in the country.” 

“ Why didn’t you say that before ?” yocif- 
erated the lady, fairly doubling up her deli- 
cate hand and shaking itin hisface. “It 
might have done some good then, but it is 
too late now.” 

“Too late?’ repeated the Honorable 
Richard, retreating before the menacing 
gesture, and asking mentally what could 
have happened to put his wife into such an 
extravagant rage. 

‘Too late” mimicked Mrs. Merton, fol- 
lowing up her advantage, and finally hold- 
ing him at bay in the corner of the room. 
“O Richard Merton! I could find it in my 
heart to box your ears, just as if you were 
a blubbering schoolboy. Your stupidity 
has spoiled everything, ruined my poor 
dear Annabel?’ And Mrs. Merton sank 
down into the chair behind her, and in- 
dalged in that rare luxury for her, a genu- 
ine unfeigned fit of hysterics. 

It was a long time before the Honorable 
Richard learned just what had happened. 
Not until he had seen his‘wife in an ex- 
hausted sleep, with her faithful Susan. 
watching over her, and gone to his daughter. 

The fair Annabel gave him a more coher- 
ent account. He was somewhat relieved 
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to find the extent of the grief her. mother 
had set forth in such piteous terms, had 
been the shedding of a few natural tears. of 
pride and mortification. She had already 
discovered a gleam of hope. On the table 
with the refreshment-tray, which had been 
somewhat rudely rifled for a young lady 
heart-broken, and life-blighted, lay a small 
newspaper engraving of the latest lion, the 
handsome Lord Barclay, in the act of 
mounting a spirited hunter. 

The undaunted young lady had been 
building air castles of wonderful success, 
founded upon the solid basis of the set of 
diamond and amethyst, “ which papa could 
not certainly have the heart to refuse now.” 

Richard Merton’s sallow cheek flushed 
hot with anger as he listened to the by no 
means softened recital. ? ; 

“JT do not wonder at your mother’s excite- 
ment,” said he, sternly. “The insulting 
young ingrate! After allI have done for 
him, to defy me in my own house. We 
shall see how his proud head will bow. He 
shall yet sue humbly for the privilege of 
marrying you.” 

And he went back to his library, unlocked 
one of his private letter boxes, and began a 
strict search over a pile of papers, yellow 
and dusty with the years in which they had 
reposed in unmolested quiet. 

He found what he had been searching 
after, carefully sealed ina blank envelop, 
and laid it securely in the secret compart- 
ment of his pocket-book. When this was 
done, he sat there a long time, lost in deep, 
and by no means agreeable revery. The 
flush of anger died out from his thin sallow 
cheek. His head drooped lower and lower, 
until it rested upon the arms crossed over 
the table. A hollow groan came drearily 
upon the stillness of the room, as his labor- 
ing chest shook convulsively. 

“O Alick, Alick! if I had followed your 
solemn charge, I ‘might yet have hope of 
gaining back my peace of mind. I thought 
all things were laidin such a prosperous 
train, that I stood upon the goal of my de- 
sires, and lo, the fruit turns to dead ashes 
on my lips! The very foundation of secur- 
ity and safety seems knocked. away from 
under my feet. Turn which way I will, 
only bitterest humiliation | awaits me. 
Heaven have mercy upon me! After all 
these years of forgetfulness, my sin has 
found me out!” _ 

There was a woeful wretchedness in the 


tone, a terrible agony of remorse looked 
out from the glittering eyes. 

“Richard Merton?’ said a deep-toned 
voice, “‘have you grown wretched enough 
for atonement? Do you bring forth fruit 
meet for repentance ?”” 

The startled man sprang up, and looked 
around him wildly. The door of the paper 
and rubbish closet was slowly opened, and 
the ubiquitous Moll walked forth gravely. 

“Who are you?’ demanded Richard 
Merton, shrinking back. from the out- 
Stretched, warning finger. ‘How came 
you here?” : 

“‘Tentered buta momentsinee. I knew 
you would be here overwhelmed with the 
failure of your cherished plans. I meant 
to share the wretched hour with you.” 

‘Who are you?” demanded Richard Mer- 
ton, in a tone less fierce and high. : 

‘Tam one who knows every secret you 
have sought to bury in your guilty heart, 
Richard Merton. I know of the foul wrongs 
perpetrated, of the evil plans frustrated. 
Once again I ask, do you repent? Would 
you once more have peace of mind?” 

“It is impossible—there is no hope?? 
cried out the tortured man. 

“With man it is impossible. With God 
all things are possible,” answered the 
strange woman, who had always a text,for 
every occasion. 

“Tf I cotild hope so,” muttered Richard 
Merton, wistfully. 

“* Carry your agonizing repentance to the 
feet of a Merciful One, more ready to give 
than you to ask,” exhorted Old Moll. 

The master of the stately house clasped 
his hands over his face, and. the hot tears 
streamed through them. 

“Tt is well,’ croned Old Moll, rocking 
herself to and fro. “‘ Tears are never at the 
command of the utterly depraved. They 
show when the heart grows like that of a 
little child. Weep on, Richard Merton; 
weep away all the hardness, and obstinacy, 
and evil pride. Throw yourself, like a sin- 
ner, at the Lord’s feet, prostrate in the dust, 
and rise up like him, pardoned, ready to.go 
forth to prove by works the sincerity of 
your repentance.” _ : 

Another long silence. The hands were 
slowly withdrawn, the white haggard face 
looked forth with a gray gleam of hope 
upon its ghastly features, 

“TI think I understand you. . Whoever 
you are, [thank you. You have put into 
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my groping hand a thread, which, frail as 
it is, may raise me up above the vortex of 
rain which threatens to engulf me. Ido 
repent. In dust and ashes I acknowledge 
that I have lived all my life by a false and 
treacherous principle—that no man can do 
evil and find peace, even though prosperity 
surround him, Iwill make a full confes- 
sion, not to punish Philip Leigh, but to re- 
store to the defrauded their just inheri- 
tance. You have some mysterious interest 
in the girl; take this, itis all that is needed, 
but I can bring further proof, ‘a living wit- 
ness. Take it quickly, ere the evil demons 
come back to rule my heart. Take it, use 
it, and leave me to implore mercy of that 
Heaven whose rule I have long defied.” 

He snatched out from the pocket-book 
the envelop so lately placed there, thrust it 
into the old woman’s hand, and dropped 
his head again to the table. 

Moll’s hands were clasped over it a mo- 
ment in joyful thanksgiving. Then, sud- 
denly, she bent over the humiliated man, 
resting her two hands upon his shoulder, 
with her hot tears dropping upon the bowed 
head. 

“ Richard Merton, may the merciful Lord 
forgive, and bless, and love you as I do?” 
said she, solemnly, but the voice was not 
the voice of Old Moll. 

He sprang up, and looked around him 
wildly, stretching out his arms imploringly. 

“Who spoke? where are you? O, in 
the name of mercy, speak again ?” 

But Old Moll had vanished, and when he 
rushed throngh the hall to the outer portal, 
he saw her just closing a coach door behind 
her, as it whirled away. He weat back to 
the library, with the look of a man walking 
in his sleep. 





Philip Leigh lifted up the stiff insensible 
figure of Madame Heckler, and carried it 
to the divan, bidding Old Moll call a ser- 
vant to his aid. The mysterious woman 
had complied, and taking advantage of the 
confusion at the Lodge, had quietly made 
her way back, as we have seen, to Merton 
Hoase. 

Genevieve, with her ready sympathy and 
womanly dexterity, came to the aid of 
Philip, and untied the strings of the muslin 
cap to give the cold throat relief, Heavy 
masses of rich brown hair, threaded occa- 
sionally with gleams of silver, fell out as 
she removed the cap, and made a wonder- 
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ful change in the character of the face. 
The girl, with a low cry, sprang away, 
and searched over the pale cold features 
with fierce questioning eyes. : 

“What could have affected her so strange- 
ly?” murmured Philip, as he chafed the 
delicate hands, and sprinkled the water over 
the insensible face. “Genevieve, could 
you loosen that close shawl? It would 
nearly strangle her, I think, if breathshould 
come at all.’ : 

Genevieve’s shaking hands unlocked the . 
plain black brooch whjch secured the cape, 
and unbuttoned the waist of her dress 
across the neck. 

Another low sobbing cry broke from her, 
as her trembling fingers tangled themselves 
ina black cord around her neck, which 
drew forth a small ivory case. She seized 
the case, opened it, gave one glance at the 
girlish face painted within, and fell on her 
knees before the sufferer, erying, faintly: 

“O, saveher, Philip, saveher! She must 
not die! It is my mother, my blessed 
mother?’ 

Philip Leigh could not stop for further 
questioning, but worked with a will, chaf- 
ing vigorously at the cold hands; and fore- 
ing drop by drop through the parted lips the 
wine Dickson had brought him. 

Their efforts were rewarded at last. Slow- 
ly came the fluttering breath back to the 
gasping lungs, The deathly pallor of’ the 
complexion warmed beneath the inflowing 
tide of life. After a feeble trembling the 
eyelids fluttered away, and those sad blue 
eyes looked up—into other tender orbs of 
just such violet hue. : 

‘Mother, mother?’ sobbed Genevieve, 
flinging her arms around the helpless figure. 

The feeble hands were clasped around 
her neck with a passionate abandonment of 
tenderness, which showed how terrible a 
void had racked the mother’s heart, and 
over the colorless lips rippled the old words 
of endearment, the fond childish phrases, 
mixed up with many a sweet Italian word 
of caressing love, a 

“My child, my darling—my own precious 
one! Genevieve, carissima! Do I hold 
you in my arms again? 0, how these eyes 
have ached, ached ail the day and wept all 
the night, for one ‘sight of ‘this precious 
face.” : : oi 

“Why did you send me away from you? 
O, why did you practise so cruel a deceit ?” 
asked the daughter, in tones of reproach. 
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' “To give you yourrights. IknewI should 
never be able to prove them myself. And 
IT could trust so fearlessly the noble man 
to whom I sent you. O my darling, if I 
had known he was to die, I should never 
have tried it. And yet bow blessedly has 
the truth come forth. 

She had been growing stronger, and 
raised herself now, and drew her daughter’s 
head fondly to her breast, while her fingers 
wandered lovingly amid the gold-brown 
rippling curls. 

’ “My rights, mamma? Ido not under- 
stand—it is all a mystery.” 

“You shall hear itfully explained. Only 
say you forgive me for allowing you to be- 
lieve me dead ; but O, was I not the keenest 
sufferer? Sometimes I have thought to 
grow mad with the hungry longing, gnaw- 
ing ever at my breast. I have kept your 
history from you, because it was so woeful- 
ly sad that 1 wished to spare your young 
heart so much grief. I really believed I 
wasto die, and I embraced, with feverish 
longing to have you safer, the first oppor- 
tunity tosend youto Captain Alick. I gave 
him all your history and mine, and IJ knew 
that great generous soul would accomplish 
all that was possible. Do I understand 
that this noble-hearted, though strange ap- 
pearing woman you call Moll, was left by 
him with the furtherance of his plan? 
Heaven bless her forever. O my child, we 
can face the world now. Your mother’s 
name is free from cloud or stain.” 

“¢ Mother, dear mother, what claim have 
I? You perplex me,’ said Genevieve, 
slowly. 

““My child, did you not hear the man’s 
testimony? It was true, every word of it. 
Wilmot Leigh was my husband, your 
father.” 

The girl sprang away from the clinging 
arm, and flew where Philip stood, grave, 
startled, almost dismayed by this renewed 
revelation. 

“* Philip, O Philip, I can give it back to 
you, Ican give it back to you. Wish me 
joy, Philip?” 

He took in his the eager hands. 

““My Genevieve, pardon me thatI am al- 
most grieved. Shall I be so selfish, so cow- 
ardly as to allow you to marry a penniless 
man? You, who with your peerless beauty, 
your angelic goodness, and this noble for- 
tune, may well count upon the coronet of 
a duchess.” 


‘Philip, Philip! will -you mar the bliss> 
fulness of this happy day? What for me 
were the proudest coronet in the land, if ¥ 
lacked the more precious diadem of Philip 
Leigh’s affection P’ pleaded a sweet earnest 
voice, 

While yet Philip, the ruth foolish : fel- 
low, stood gravely thrusting down the long- 
ing to clasp herin his arms, and defy every 
nobleman in the land to wrest her from him, 
Old Moll returned from the hasty visit to 
Merton House. The few words she hai 
overheard explained the case for hershrewd 
mind. She came up to them with a smile 
they did not see. 

“You have discovered in my absence the 
true heir to the Leigh property, Mr.'Philip. 
It is well for you that you have given good 
proof of your disinterested affection, else 
you had lacked Old Moll’s approval. Now, 
no voice will give a heartier blessing to your 
union than mine. Especially,” she added, 
‘as J have taken pains to ascertain, as be- 
comes a faithful guardian, that a snug little 
property is set down to you in a wil! which 
may shortly come into the executor’s hand.” 

“It is a false report. There can be no 
one able or willing to will their property to 
me,” vociferated Philip. 

Roll smiled calmly. 

“You are rash in your judgment. Iam 
very positive there is an individual both 
able and willing, my gallant young lover. 
Take your sweet little bride, and be happy, 
Philip Leigh. You deserve each other, and 
this happy issue of 50 many startling devel- 
opments. This girl’s angel mother could 
not refuse her sanction to such a union. 
May her blessing descend upon you. Old 
Moll’s mission is accomplished. She must 
go her own way now, and bid you farewell,” 

“ Farewell?’ cried Genevieve, seizing the 
old woman’s hand. “ Never, my noble,gene- 
rous friend ! You must remain with us; your 
home will be ours, your happiness our ear- 
nest study. You shall not leave us, Moll. 
Help me plead with her, Philip. Dear 
mother, it is Moll who has wrought all our 
joy; help me to convince her she is hence- 
forward one of our family.” 

The old woman wheeled around sudden- 
ly, as Mrs. Wilmot Leigh came forward to 
her side, to add her veice to her daughter’s. 
entreaty. 

“Mother! mother! exclaimed Moll, in a. 
shaky voice. “Whatdo you mean, Gene- 
vieve Leigh ?” 
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“That I have found my mother—my 
poor, poor mother—who nearly. crushed 
her own heart and’ mine, to send me away 
to one whom she believed able to prove for 
me my rights.. She concealed her contin- 
ued existence to further the longed-for dis- 
covery. Ifound her here, Philip’s house- 
keeper and my mother. It is all like'a 
beautiful fairy tale—the lost one returned 
to life—the good made happy.” 

“Ah, there is one whose place none can 
fill’? sighed Mrs. Leigh; “our noble, no- 
ble friend Captain Alick. I understand 
that he left with you, my good woman, the 
fulfilment of his plans for our behalf. 
Wonderfully indeed have you succeeded. 
It is very little indeed that we can do for 
you in return. Surely you will not refuse 
us the satisfaction of caring for your de- 
elining years 2? : : 

‘Moll had been staring wildly from be- 
neath the green calash. 

“Ah? cried Genevieve; “I remember. 
She used to know you. She told me she 
used to know and love you once. Do you 
not recognize my mother, Moll”? 

‘What! is there still further discovery 
to be made? exclaimed Philip, gayly. 

“Yes,’? answered Moll; but her voice 
sounded singularly unlike the deep tones 
to which they had grown accustomed. 

She turned around slowly and deliber- 
ately, and walked toward the door. 

“No! no!’ cried all three. 

“T will come again. I must go for Rich- 
ard Merton. Put aside your anger against 
him; he is a miserable but penitent sinner. 
Without knowing of this discovery of ours, 
he has voluntarily given me the long- 
sought marriage certificate with which to 
establish the claims of this dear Gene- 
vieve. Wait here until I can bring him.” 

It Was not so tedious a matter waiting, 
though Moll was absent two hours.’ There 
was so much to teil on either side—so 
many explanations. Mrs. Leigh was say- 
ing with a happy smile, just as the car- 
riage rolled again to the door: 

“Ah, Philip Leigh, you cannot guess 
with what bitter and unkind. feelings I 
came hither as your housekeeper: I ap- 
plied to you, from a vague hope of in some 
way eliciting information concerning the 
cruel arts which had been practised to de- 
fraud me and my daughter of our rights. 
Iwatched your movements closely until 
the accident occurred. Then my bitter- 


ness melted. I learned from Dickson's 
occasional visits of your chivalrous ¢on- 
duct to my Genevieve. I began to doubt 
your complicity with your. guardian. I 
grew to. respect you. How thankful I am 
now to heal our difficulties by giving you 
this precious one, I cannot express to you, 
for words have little power where feelings 
are so deep.” ; ; oe 
Philip extended his hand to meet that of 


his late housekeeper with deep emotion. 


Genevieve left her tender clasp of the 
twain, to run to the window to watch the 
inmates of the coach. -_ 

“He hascome! O Philip, Mr. Mertum 
has come! But how melancholy and 
bowed down he looks. Dear Old Moll! 
her influence seems almost miraculous. 
How could she melt that proud heart? 
Mother, dear mother, do not trembie so. 
Why should you be afraid to meet him?” 

“Alas, my child, the sight of that man 
will recall many sore experiences of my 
life; but that which thrilis me now with 
keenest pain is the memory of Alick 
Thurston. He came between us so wick- 
edly and cruelly—this Richard Merton. O, 
how will he dare to meet my eyes?” 

“Or mine!? exclaimed Philip, fiercely. 
‘* Making me the innocent defrander of the 
widow and orphan, to give a wealthy hus~ 
band to his daughter.” 

He came in first—Richard Merton—and 
his stern lip quivered, as he said, promptly: 

“Y have just listened toa strange buat 
blessed story—that one whom I believed 
sleeping in her grave had returned to life, 
to enable me to atone, so far as possible, 
for my wicked conduct. I come into the 
presence of you whom I have wronged so 
bitterly, humbly and penitently to conféss 
my wrong-doing; not that 1 have heart to 
expect or implore your forgiveness, but 
that I believe it the frst step toward re- 
trieving my character here, and the Way to 
prove my sincerity in the sight of Heaven.” 

The words fell falteringly from his lips. 
It was almost frightfal to witness the great 
change which had come over him in these 
few brief hours. Not only in his deport- 
tent, the humble, pleading, deprecating 
tone which had been so hard, and stern, 
and self-sufficient of old, the downcast 
mournful eye and broken voice; but.in the 
haggard worn face, the tall form bowed 
and bent as with the sudden weight of 
years, . 
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The pair who had been so bitterly de- 
nouncing him a moment since, spoke sim- 
ultaneously: 

“We believe you truly penitent. We 
forgive you freely.” 

A mournful smile broke over his face. 

“So generous? Idid not expect it. I 
did not dare hope for it. I am sure I do 
not deserve it yet. But I will try. Heaven 
willing, I will try.” . 

Genevieve hastened to give him an easy- 
chair, for she saw how his limbs trembled. 
He sank into it with a long-drawn sigh. 

“You too?” he murmured, ina keenly 
regretful tone. 

Moll from the doorway had observed 
everything. 

“Thrice blessed is this joyful day. It 
almost seems like an earthly resurrection 
day. The blind see, the wicked repent, the 
dead are made alive again?’ exclaimed 
She, coming forward slowly. 

“And you were to reveal still another 
mystery,” said Genevieve, eagerly. 

Moll was deliberately untying the strings 
of the odious green calash, which no one 
yet had seen removed from her head. 

Tantalizingly slow in her movements, 
she crossed the room, and rang the bell, 
ordering a basin and aewer. The servant 
brought it, while utter silence and watch- 
ful eyes followed her movement. 

The green calash fell upon the floor. 
Upon it dropped likewise the long snow- 
white elfish locks; the cloak, the blue 
dress followed. Moll stood before them, 
dressed in a fine broadcloth suit of navy 
blue with bright buttons. She bent over 
the basin, dashed the water over her 
swarthy face and hands, and turned herself 
around. 

Genevieve was sobbing in the out- 
stretched arms in another moment, and 
Richard Merton was kneeling at her feet. 

“Captain Alick! O Captain Alick!” 

: Only swift-falling tears, choking sobs 
and close-hand pressure could give utter- 
ance to the emotion which filled every 
heart. Words were so utterly inadequate, 
so poor, so feeble, at such a moment! 

Later on, Captain Alick had called 
around him a jubilant group. Not one of 
the dear ones who had clung so fondly to 
his memury was absent. There was hon- 
est Tim, with a story of his own to tell of 
the wonderful comfort Old Moll had given 
him at her lonely hut on the night of bis 


first visit, and of his many queer expedi_ 
tions since. There was Dickson and Jane 
Gove, almost as glad in their young master 
and mistress’s felicity, as in the promised 
comfort of their own lives. Even Richard 
Merton still lingered, finding it hard to 
tear himself away from the rejoicing happy 
circle, for a return to his gloomy home, 
where he had yet to confess such a humil- 
iating story. But his repentance was ear- 
nest and sincere. He had agood motive 
now for retrieving his character. He had 
afar more cheerful heart, too, since the 
injuries he had inflicted were now so won- 
derfully healed. 

It was not until the others had silently 
left them to each other’s society, that 
Captain Alick, approaching Mrs, Leigh, 
said, earnestly: 

‘* Miriam, the path of life leads awa the 
vale, I know, yet there may be many a 
pleasant year left us—many a golden au- 
tumnal day. Why should we walk apart, 


_ whose hearts were blended in the early 


springtime? Miriam, beloved of my youth 
and manhood, will you come to brighten 
the home from which I must lose Gene- 
vieve ?” 

Her answer was low-breathed and brief. 
But when the young people came in softly, 
with shy inquiring glances, they saw that 
their dearest hopes were to be fulfilled. 
That those faithful hearts, separated by 
the cruel chances of so many years, were 
to repose quietly in each other’s affection 
through the remaining days of life. 

“J think there is only one who will 
be shocked.and distressed by the marvel- 
lous revelations of this wonderful day,’ 
said Philip Leigh, that evening, as he was 
playfully clasping the jewels, from the 
well-stocked casket bequeathed from many . 
generations of Leighs, around the arms and 
neck, and showering with diamond sparks 
the guld-brown curis of Genevieve. 

“Aud who may that be?” asked Gene- 
vieve, with an arch smile. ‘‘The fair An- 
nabel who vo scornfully discarded you this 
morning ?” * 

“Nay! She has already comforted her- 
self with the prospective claims of Lady 
Barclay. But I refer to her singularly 
proud and ambitious mother—to Mrs. 


“Merton.” 


“And why should she mourn, I pray 
you?” asked Mrs. Leigh, leaning across 


from her veteran lover’s protecting arm, to 
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admire the pretty tableau of the graceful 
girl and handsome youth. 


“Can you not see? She has lost for- 


ever, I fear, something more precious to 
her than any happiness of ours.’? 
“You speak in riddles; what has she lost ?”” 


Philip bent to arrange a fillet of pearls 
across the fair forehead, and drew out 
from the crushing golden band a shiny 
ringlet, ere he answered, with a clear mer- 
ry laugh: 

“She has lost~Captain Alick’s Legacy P? 
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CHAPTER VIL. 

THE Honorable Richard Merton had left 
Merton House that morning with slightly 
disturbed spirits. His lady wife and him- 
self had come as near to a matrimonial 
quarrel as it was possible for such ‘high- 
bred people. It commenced jn their dress- 
ing-room. : 

‘My dear,” the lady had said, with one 
of her blandest smiles, “don’t you think it 
Would be a good idea to send down work- 
men to Thurston Cottage ?'* * 

“For what, pray?’ answered ‘the Hon- 
orable Richard, testily, for somehow the 
very name of late brought a sting. Was it 
that “he could’ not bear the-thonght of 
Alick Thurston’s soleian charge; written 
on the last evening of his fe? 

“Why; for refitting it, to be'sure,’* re- 
turned his wife,the thin lips settling down 
into'a quiét ‘determination, which“he had’ 
learned to dread.’ “A gréat many’ people 
Will leave town next’ week, “bat Philip’s 
accident and ‘sickness ‘here will:be-a good 
excuse for our delay. I think they might 
get the place ready in three weeks, at the 
longest.” - : 

“Get it ready‘ for’ what, Annabel? I 
don't understand you.” 

And the gentleman turned to the mirror, 
and began very earnestly brushing his 
well-arranged whiskers. 

“Yam sare I don’t see anything very 
mystical about the words. ‘You have had 
2 fine country-seat left you. “Don’t you in- 
tend to take advantage of it?” 

““Fhad a country seat before, 
you ask better than the Cote ?"* 

“That tiresome place! We have been 
there every summer for a dozen years. It 
isnot half so large, either, as the Thurs- 
ton estate.” . y 

““T beg your pardon. The mansion 
house at the Cote is treble the size of 
Thurston Cottage,” We ss 

“Of the cottage, possibly, but you know 
tHe grounds and outlands are really mag- 
nificent. The notice in the Gazette spoke 
especially of them. The’ workinen can 
soon put up a couple of “wings.” I sent 
Thomson for the plan of the’ place’ at the 


What do 


architect's; it will be simgularly easy to 
arrange additions.” 

‘I dare say, but there will be no addi. 
tions made this summer,”? was the dry re- 
joinder. i 

‘““¥ hope you are not in one of your 
economical fits just now, when I have set 
my heart, for dear Annabel’s sake, upon 
making a little sensation in the world. As 
dear Lady Graeme was saying yesterday, 
I have contented myself with exemplary - 
patience under a state of things entirely 
beneath my rank. This fortunate legacy 
will allow me to maintain the style suit- 
able to the daughter of a baronet. I pro- 
posed inviting a select party to spend the 
summer With us. Just imagine how finely 
it will sound in the Fashionable Gazette: 

“** We learn that the Honorable Richard 
Merton has invited a fashionable and se 
lect-circle to enjoy his hospitalities at the 
neble estate recently come into his posses- 
sion. The house is situated near a roman- 
tic and charming sheet of water, and the 
fortunate guests will be sure of a halcyon 
sumuier. The Cote, the Honorable M. P's 
usual summer resort is closed, ete., etc.” 

“Lady Graeme says Brown will write 
the notice, and see thatitisin. Just think 
of the advantage it will be to Annabel and 
Philip. For my part, I feet it will be the 
first step towards getting a letter of nobil- 
ity fer Philip. With his splendid fortune, 
he ought to be able to get one.” ~ 

The lady had talked herself into good 
humor again. Glaneing up into her bus- 
band’s face, she saw there a look of horror 
which startled ker. 

“Why, Richard, what ails you?” 

“Nothing particular,’”” replied he, turn- 
ing around hastily, so she eould see his 
countenance. ‘I think I have only heard 
one word of your interesting Gazette para- 
graph. Tiliat it is situated near a eharming 
slicet of water. Do you happen to remem- 
ber ‘that Captain Alick was drowned in 
that lake?. It will be suggestive of very 
enlivening reminiscences to your fashion- 
able friends.’* . e 

“The tone was intensely bitter, only Hight~ 
ly covered’ by the sneer, What ghasly 
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dripping figure he strove to put away from 
bis vision, she could not guess, 

“Well, to be sure, I had forgotten that. 
But I don’t believe any one ‘else will re- 
member it. But, Richard, I wish you 
would give the orders at once. I sent to 
Veasy to know if he was at leisure, and he 
can attend to the upholstering.”? 

“Tf you lave given orders, you can 
countermand them. Thurston Cottage 
will not be touched this summer. It is 
expressly provided in the will that the 


place will not be disturbed for six months.” . 


“How tiresome! What could have in- 
duced him to hamper. you with so unrea- 
sonable a charge?” returned the lady, 
peevishly. : 

“He did not know but he might die in 
the fall, and he wished to give his servants 
acomfortable home while they were look- 
ing out for another. He was a peculiar 
man; he had more regard for his servants 
than.some people, even than the high and 
mighty relations of baronets.”” 

The lady was too busy with her mental 
planning to heed the sarcasm. : 

“After all, we can go just the same. 
What there is of the house must be in 
good repair, and weil furnished. Iremem- 
ber Captain Alick had the duke asa guest 
elittle time ago. We must issue fewer in- 
vitations. It will be all the merrier for 
the young folks to be closely packed.” 

“You will go alone, Annabel, in that 
case, I shall spend my summer at the 
Cote, or‘else make a tour somewhere. I 

" need rest; I am getting nervous with over- 
work,’ 

“What perverse spirit has taken posses- 
sion of you, Richard? Why can’t you go 
to the Thurston Cottage ?” 

A slow shudder crept over him. His 
eyes were cowering beneath their lashes, 
his lips were blue, as he answered, in a 
tone which showed how the words were 
unwillingly forced from him: 

“Because I could not endure the mem- 
ory of the place ; because I should go mad.” 

She looked startled, and answered, mus-~ 
ingly, “I was not aware that you thought 
80 much of that old man. You have not 
indeed been the sgamie since his death. 
Then I supigse I must. give itup. You 
must reward us for our acquiescence, then. 
My jewels must be reset, and have a few 
additions. And Annabel must have that 
diamond and amethyst set she so Jongs for.’” 


“Tt is too costly and too magnificent.for 
her. I wonder you do not see it Itis. 
suitable for a duchess or a princess; any 
lower rank would be debased instead of 
exalted by attempting to wear it. 1 went 
over to look atit, after she coaxed me so- 
long about it. I don’t know where.I could 
raise so many guineas as they ask for it.” 

“ There is Captain Alick’s prize money. 
It would buy. half a dozen such.” 

The Honorable Richard threw down the: 
hairbrush violently, and dashed out of the 
room. Ina mom:nt the street door closed 
behind him with a vindictive bang. 

‘Good Heaven! am I to be always tor- 
mented in this way?” muttered he, ashe 
strode out of the-room. ‘Is there never 
to be a moment’s peace, without.anallu- ‘ 
sion to that property, which already bangs. 
like a millstone around my neck?’ 

He walked.on at a swift pate, deeply 
lost in a gloomy revery. Suddenly from 
behind him came a sweet. clear vyoiee=z 
“Miriam! Miriam?’ it called: 

The dark-browed member of parliament. 
started .as if a cannon had been fired-at his 
ear, and turned around, looking wildly 
in every direction. In 2 moment he.ut- 
tered a contemptuous ““Pshaw!’ but his 
hand still shook, and his cheek was.ghastly 
pale. 

A bevy of merry, bright-cheeked school- 
girls were tripping along to their lessons, 
and they were calling to a pretty: little 
damsel on the other sidewalk. 

“ This will never do!’ said. the Honor- 
abie Richard, resolutely, while he wiped 
the cold sweat from his forehead. “I 
shall be crazed in a month,-if I go'on at. 
this rate. I must.get away from all these 
disturbing forces. I must. have rest and , 
quiet until my mind returns to its. usuab 
tone. Then I shall be able tolaugh at this 
nervousness. [ will take a journey -to 
Scotland.”’ : 

Very much relieved by this decision, the 
gentleman passed the rest of the. morning 
in less perturbed spirits. He Iunched at 
the elub-room, where he met a dozen of his. 
own party, and enjoyed a spirited, infor- 
mal debate on the questions of the day. 
The quiet deference to his opinion, the 
universal air of. respect. and esteem frum 
these worthy gentlemen, restored still 
further his ease of mind. a 

By the time he was ready to. go hame to 
dinner, he was in a remarkably cheerfu) 
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state. He remembered his angry exit with 
compunction, and as a sort of peace-offer- 
ing, dropped in at the jeweller’s, selected 
a handsome brooch for his wife, and a very 
elegant, a]though less magnificent set of 
jewels, than those she had desired, for 
Annabel. 

With these cases in his hand, and the 
most cheerful face he had worn for a long 
time, Richard Merton entered his home, 
and proceeded at once to the favorite par- 
lor. He stood transfixed with amazement 
on the threshold. It was indeed a singular 
scene which met hiseye. 

In the centre of the room stood the 

weird strange figure of Old Moll, her arms 
folded across her chest, her green calash 
drawn still more closely over her face, her 
long white hair streaming wildly over her 
bright plaid cloak.. On either side was 
‘stationed a stout policeman, and before 
her, her sweet face agitated with contend- 
ing emotions of pity, indignation and dis- 
tress, stood Genevieve; while still further 
from him were grouped together Mrs. 
Merten, vindictive and triumphant, Anna- 
bel, carelessly curious, and Philip Leigh 
doing his best to refrain from interference, 
until the proper moment. 

The moment she caught sight of him, 
Genevieve sprang forward, and seized his 
hand. : 

“OQ sir, I am so thankful to see you! 
Please explain to Mrs. Merton her mistake. 


She accuses poor Old Moll of being a thief | 


anda vagrant. Tell her you knew of her 
out at Thurston Cottage. How many can 
come from there to testify to her harmless 
character. Don’t let them take her to 
their dreadful prison, I implore you!’ 

“What is the meaning of all this?” de- 
manded Mr. Richard, his brow darkening 
once more. 

“It means,” replied his wife, in her 
haughtiest tone, “that I am resolved to 
rid Merton House of the prowling visits of 
this vagabond creature. The housekeeper 
has complained again and again of the 
inysterious disappearance of forks, spoons, 
table linen, and the like. Iam convinced 
that we have discovered the thief. This 
vile old thing is hanging about the place 
morning, noon and night. Why is she 
“here, unless to steal, like the rest of her 
class 2” + 

‘‘She comes to see me. I have told you 
that before,” exclaimed Genevieve. 


“A fine pretence! I forbade you to re- 
ceive her. I appeal to all here te knew - 
what they think of a member of this fam. 
ily, any member, however humble or ob- 
noxious, choosing such an associate. I 
dare say she came to see you, and to steal 
likewise.” 

“Aush, Annabel?’ said Mr, Merton; 
and while he tried to catch the expression 
of the swart face beneath the green calash 
without. success, he turned to the police- 
men, and asked, “What do you think? 
Does the evidence against the woman war- 
rant a search?” 

“It’s rather a suspicious case, sir. We 
have had our eye on her for some time. 
The lady is right. She is always hanging 
about this place, but we haven’t been able 
to catch her yet at any tricks. What have . 
you to say for yourself, woman? Why 
don’t you speak ?”’ 

And the policeman laid hold of Old 
Mol!’s arm, and shook it by no means very 
gently. 

“ Evil to them as evil thinks,” answered 
Old Moil’s deep voice. ‘if you can prove 
anything against me, take me to prison. If 
you can find no further harm in an old 
woman than hanging about a place to 
catch now and then a glimpse of her mis- 
tress’s sweet face, let her go in peace.: 
Any way, the will of the Lord will be 
done.” 

But the downcast eye was bent anxiously 
to the floor, as if the poor creature was 
searching for some way of extrication 
from her dilemma. Old Moll had good 
reason for wishing to avoid the search. ° 
There was the purse well filled with golden 
coin in the faded old’ linsey dress pocket. 
It was honestly hers, but it would go far 
to prejudice the police, and even the court 
against her. She was keen-witted enough 
to see that. 

“Why does she care so much about 
you?” asked Mr. Richard, coming to Gen- 
evieve’s side. ; 

“JT don’t know, precisely. She knew my 
mother, and she was very fond of Captain 
Alick. He told me, that very last night of 
his life, that I was to trust her; that she 
was one of my best fritnds, and knew a 
great deal about me, more gn I sus-. 
pected.” 

Innocent Genevieve! she could not have 
used more luckless words in pleading for 
her poor old friend. Richard Merton’s lip 
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had suddenly whitened, the scared wild 
look came back to his eyes. 

He turned to the policeman, devoutly 
hoping that proof enough to imprison the 
strange woman for life would be speedily 
produced. 

“T agree with you. It is a very suspi- 
cious case. I think you had better take 
her away. I will come round to the station 
by-and-by to learn the result.” 

Genevieve uttered a sorrowful exclama- 
tion. Mrs. Merton smiled triumphantly. 
At that moment a servant came in with a 
card for his master. 

“A gentleman who appears very anxious 
to see you, sir.” 

Richard Merton unconsciously read the 
name aloud as he took the card, “The 
Rev. Mr. Pomfret, from America.’ 

At the same instant the door was pushed 
open. The eager visitor had followed be- 
hind the servant. 

“J beg pardon, bat it occurred to me 
that you might not recall that name,” said 
the consequential, brisk little man, spruce- 
ly dressed in the finest broadcloth, as he 
hurried up to Mr. Merton. 

“How do you do, sir? Ah, I thought 
you wouldn’t know. Pomfret’s the name 
I took, sir. I’m Maclean—the man you 
sent to that nice situation in America! I’m 
sure I’m grateful enough, sir. It’s been 
the making of me.” 

“Tl see you in the library, sir. rn 
come there directly,?? stammered Mr. 
Richard, the cold sweat starting out from 
his forehead. 

" 0, yes sir, yes sir; I knew you'd be 
glad to know how well I’ve got along. I’m 
Just going to see how old Scotland looks. 1 
hayen’t been home all these years,’ talked 
the voluble American minister, across the 
threshold. 

The Honorable Richard fairly pushed 
him out, and, to stop his incessant ehatter- 
ing, followed him, and closed the door. 

The ears beneath the green calash had 
not been inattentive. Old Moll suddenly 
wheeled around, and faced Mrs. Richard. 

“The Lord maketh the ways of the 
wicked to turn to‘his praise, madam. Old 
Moll thanks you! You have done her the 
best service she could have asked of you. 
Policeman, & on; I’m ready.” 

A3 she passed the ‘distressed and agitated 
Genevieve, she lifted up her wrinkled 
swarthy hands in blessing. 
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Up to this moment Philip Leigh had 
spoken no single word. He strode forward 
now. 

“Miss Genevieve, have no fear for your 
poor old friend,” said he. “As soon as 
Dickson can get a carriage for me,I am 
going to the Station Honse. If I have any 
influence anywhere in London, the perse- 
cuted creature shall be free before night.” 

“Philip Leigh P? exclaimed Mrs. Merton, 
her pale face flushing haughtily, “do vou 
take sides with that creature?’ ~ __ 

“To whom do you refer, madam?” 

“To the vagabond woman Ihave just 
sent away from my house, and to her coad- 
jutor, this pauper dependent upon my hus- 
band’s bounty,” answered the Honorable 
Mrs. Richard, quite losing her teinper and 
waving her hand scornfully toward the | 
frightened Genevieve. 

Philip’s kot young blood leaped madly to 
his cheek and struck angry sparks from his 
flashing eyes, his voice was hoarse, and his 
hand shook as he laid it upon that of Gene- 
vieve. 

“Tf aman had made that speech, Miss 
Grey, you would have seen him prostrate 
at your feet by this time, for my arms, 
bruised as they are, would not have failed 
me. From a woman one must endure the 
most shameful taunts. “Miss Grey, I hope 
you will pardon the abruptness of ibis 
speech. You will see that circumstances 
compel me to be less circumspect’ than I 
could wish. Ilove you. I think it was de- 
cidedly a case of love at first sight; but 
every day has deepened the impression, 
Will you let the carriage which takes me 
from here bear you to a suitable place of 
refuge? Will you—can you love me enough 
to marryme? Once my wife, we will see 
how long these shameful aspersions will 
have power to reach you.” 

Three more amazed faces than those of 
his listeners were never before seen at once, 

Philip stood up with haughty head and 
shining eyes, and repeated, with aha reso- 
lute voice growing softer: 

“Do not make me miserable, Genevieve. 
You shall teach me something of your own 
sweet purity; you shall lead me in those 
nobler paths of life. Only say you will try 
to love me a littie in return for my. whole 
soul’s devotion.” 

wncvieve stood looking at him with wi- 
dened, violet eyes, dfmb, not more from his 
declaration than from the sudden tevela- 
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tion her joyfully leaping heart had simul- 
taneously given. Twice she essayed to 
speak and the words fell back affrighted 
from the trembling lips. 

“Philip, are you mad?’ suddenly de- 
manded Mrs. Merton, darting forward 10 
his side ata pace singularly unlike her ac- 
customed stately grace of movement, 

In his old sportive, jesting moods Philip 
might have answercd theatrically. But 
light, trivial thoughts could not come with 
his whole being roused to such earnestness. 

“Would to Heaven, Mrs. Merton, that 1 
had always been as rational as now,”’ an- 
swered he, turning again to the silent girl. 
“Genevieve, dearest, am 1 to have an 
answer?” 

‘*T thought—I understood,”? began Gene- 
vieve, glancing toward Annabel who stood 
supremely scornful, looking back to her. 

“J guess your meaning,” Philip hastened 
tointerpose. ‘‘ You understood that Anna- 
bel and £ were betrothed. Let me tell you 
how true itis. My father died very sudden- 
ly, his health prostrated by excitement, and 
some perplexity of business which I never 
rightly understood; but I know my guard- 
ian, Mr. Merton here, helped him out of it. 
I was left as Mr. Merton’s ward, accompa- 
nied by the wish of my father (out of grati- 
tude, I suppose), that if we were both will- 
ing, I siiould sometime marry his daughter. 
Well, the time has come for us to be suita- 
ble judges of the matter. Ido not fancy 
we are either of us very much in love with 
the other. I suspect rather my fair friend 
Annabel, when she succeeds in captivating 
the new lion of whom she was telling me, 
when she is Lady Barclay, will consider it 
a very good riddance for you to take me off 
her hands.” 

**T consider it so now,” exclaimed Anna- 
bel, with asperity, her eyes snapping with 
a vindictive glimmer. ‘ After the low 
tastes you have exhibited, I scorn you, 
Philip Leigh, too much even to acknowl- 
edge you as a friend.” 

She swept across the roomin haughty 
disdain, and the door swung behind her 
stately figure. * 

Mrs. Richard, casting a glance of min- 
gling rage and hatred behind her, slowly 
followed. 

“ And now,my Genevieve ?” asked Philip, 
tenderly. 

“OQ Philip Leigh, I dare not answer. 
Give me time—iet me think.” - 


“ You are afraid you cannot love me well 
enough !? exclaimed poor Philip, in dismay, 
Her sweet face flushed rosy in an instant, 
“Not that, not th«t, Inever suspected 
it tillnow. O Philip, I love you so well] 
am tempted to burden you with a wife upon 
whom rests so much ill-will and obloguy.” 

He covered the little hands with kisses, 

“If youlove me, thatis all. O Genevieve, 
my treasure! howshallIdeserve you? But 
you will go away. I will take you to the 
house where I have established a new 
housekeeper, which I only visit now and 
then. Hard as it will be, I will not come 
near it. There shall be no breath of scan- 
dal against my darling. But go away from 
here, I implore you.” 

“Twill. It was only because poor Moll 
begged me to remain that I staid at all, 
after my first discovery of their ill-will; but 
you must say no more to me of marriage 
until I have talked with her. O,I hare 
forgotten her troubles. Philip, dear Philip, 
you will save her.” 

“ There is no need,” said Moll’s deep 
voice; and to their astonishment the door 
swung open and the old woman entered. 

“You are free! they have released you!” 
exclaimed Genevieve, springing joyfully to 
her side. 

“Qld Moll is free. She has come to say 
you need no Jonger remain beneath the 
cold shadow of this inhospitable roof. She 
has provided a home for you. Come at 
once, forIam not ready to meet Richard 
Merton yet.” . 

Philip’s hand had gone diving hastily 
into his pocket, and his handsome face was 
almost ludicrous in its mixture of embar- 
rassment and anxiety not to offend the old 
woman. 

“My dear madam,” began he, “ my dear 
Ars. Moll, will you take the young lady to 
a house of mine that I have fitted up lately, 
just on the outskirts of the city? There is 
a Nice respectable woman iv charge. Oblige 
me, too, by taking her there in a carriage. 
Here is the address and my purse, Use it 
freely, I beg of you.” 

A queer chuckling laugh came from the 
old woman. 

** Does the fine gentleman think Old Moll 
is a simpleton, that she will take the pretty 
bird to his gilded cage jugt for the sake of 
a plump purse ?” 

The blood mounted impetiously to Philip 
Leigh's forehead. 
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“You wrong me, on my.soul you wrong 
me. Do you thinkI could cherish such 
evil plans in such pure presence? Gene- 

* -ieve, tell her how I have besought you to 
marry me in Mrs, Merton’s and her-daugh- 
ter’s hearing, how I have laid joyfully my 
name, and heart, and fortune at your feet.” 

“Tt istrue, Moil. You must-believe him 
everything honorable and good,” answered 
the girl, eagerly. 

“‘You asked her to marry you, the poor, 
slighted dependent of this grand honse, 
whose mistress was turning angrily.upon 
her, whose only friend was borne away as 
acommon thief!” asked Old Moll, in an ex- 


ulting tone, thrusting away the falling 


white locks from her eyes as she peered into 
his face. 

“Tdid. Proud and happy should I be 
if she would only consent.” 

“She, without dower, or name, or friends 
—do you mean it truly, young man?” 

“As Heaven is my judge, I do,” an- 
ewered Philip Lejgh. 

Rubbing her wrinkled hands gleefully, 
Old Moll turned to Genevieve. 

“And you, child, what did you answer 
him?’ 

“That were I only rich, and great, and 
worthy of him, I would joyfully give con- 
tent; but that as Iwas poor, obscure, re- 
viled, I dared not drag him down from his 
rightful place in the world.” 

Moll held up her two trembling hands, 
and though they did not see it, the tears 
were slipping over the brown cheek. 

“The Lord’s name be praised! Blessed 

. be the name of the Lord!” ejaculated she, 
fervently. ‘But come, we must go,” add- 


ed she, returning in a moment to her usual’ 


manner. ‘‘ We shall be wanted. A-car- 
riage is waiting a little further off. Come 
with us, young man. We shall need you. 
Go quickly, my child, for your shaw] and 
bonnet. Delay-not for anything else.” - 
Searcely five minutes longer, and they 
‘were seated in the hackney-coach Old Moll 
had stationed in waiting. Dickson with 
Wondering eyes had brought his master’s 
cloak and wrapped around him, somewhat 
surprised to see the same policeman who 
had taken away the old woman, answering 
significantly her i inquiring glance. 


“Why dgawe wait?” asked Philip, in 
surprise, fi g the coach still Temajued 
- stationary. 


“or another passenger,” coolly replied 


Old Moll, looking out. anxiously into the 
street, and then exclaiming, in a voice of 
relief: . 

“And here he is.” _ nas 

To the astonishment of all but Moll the 
policeman came forward, accompanied by 
the gentleman whose intrusion upon the 
exciting family scene had so disconeerted 
the Honorable Richard Merton. He bad 
just left the “house after a long interview. 

The poor man looked half frightened to 
death as the policeman quietly clapped him 
on the shouider, and whispered a few words 
inhis ear. He came forward, however, re- 
luctantly, to the carriage door. 

** Come in, come in, good sir,’? cried Moll, 
“there’s no harm coming to you, none at 
all, A gentleman of your cloth should al- 
ways be thankful to enact so important a 
part in so worthy a cause as lies in your 
power to-day. My friends, this is the Rey- 
erend John Maclean, a worthy Scotchman 
made over into an American citizen.” 

The reverend gentleman looked utterly 
bewildered. 

“Tf you would just allow me to speaka 
word to my friend here, the Honorable 
Richard Merton,” began he, in a beseech- 
ing voice. 

Old Moll langhed. 

“In good time you shall see him. In 
good time we will have the testimony of the 
Honorable Richard. But spare yourself 
neediess alarm. You have only to speak 
the trnth fearlessly, and it cannot injure, 
while it may greatly benefit you. Mr. Philip 
Leigh, on second thoughts, I shall be glad 
to accept your proffered hospitality. I in- 


. tended to proceed to a lawyer’s office; but 


if you have no objection, I will take the 
Jawyer up, and proceed with this party to 
your house.’* 

“J like the idea better. A dusty office is 
searcely the Place for Genevieve,” answered 
Philip. : 

So it happened that the new housekeeper, 
Whom Philip had secured afew weeks be- 
fore the accident, for his charming little 
“Ivy Lodge,” as he had christened it, ag 
she sat at the large bay window, sewing, 


-was startled by seeing this coach full of pas- 


sengers deposited at-her door. 

She was a singular-looking. woman, 
dressed more like a nun than the fashion- 
able lady people of her class were apt to at- 
tempt. A dark brown merino dress, made 
perfectly plain, saving for a cape which 
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took the place of a shawl, and half con- 
cealed her figure, a plain, snow-white mus- 
lin cap, coming almost to her forehead, 
only just revealing a glimpse of dark hair 
put back as far as possible. A pale sad 
face, with dark circles under the eyes, 
which spoke of either ill health or secret 
tears. With the eyes themselves, one in 
her presence a long while might still be un- 
acquainted, for the drooping lids were sel- 
dom raised. 

A hasty glance showed her the youthful 
owner of the Lodge, and supposing he had 
recovered enough to bring guests, she rose 
hastily to speak with Dickson who led the 
way. 

Dickson gave her his master’s orders, and 
she hastened to set the other servants to 
execute them, and so was not present when 
the party was ushered into the drawing- 
room. She came in quietly in response to 
Philip’s summons, and was introduced in 
a general manner, and sat down immediate- 
ly in the obscure seat beneath the drapery 
of the deep window. 

Genevieve was talking eagerly with Old 
Moll, and scarcely turned her head, only 


eatehing a careless glance of a gray dress, 


and snow-whitecap. But Madame Heckler, 
the housekeeper, after a sudden sharp 
glance at the sweet girlish face, pressing 
her hand against her side, sank into her 
seat, grown ghastly pale. 


The Jawyer, at a signal from the police. 
man, rose deliberately, and holding a little 
slip of paper in his hand, at which he no 
and then glanced lightly, thus addresse! 
the kidnapped clergyman: 

“ Are you willing to give your testimony 
as regards a circumstance with which you 
are acquainted, in behalf of a client of 
mine ?”” 

“Certainly,” answered the American 
minister, promptly, looking immensely re. 
lieved. 

“You will understand that your testi- 
mony is to be taken down before all these 
witnesses, so you will be strictly accurate 
in yourstatements. The matter is of some 
what ancient date. You were in Sicily in 
the winter of 1S—, seventeen years ago, in 
the town of —~—, near Palermo 2? 

“T was,’’ was the prompt reply. 

“Your name then was John Maclean, 
your profession that of aclergyman. You 
belonged to PrOnehe cee from near 
Edinburg.” 

“ Allof which is strictly true,”’ responded 
the reverend gentleman. 

“Did you perform any ceremony in your 
capacity as clergyman while in Sicily? 
continued the lawyer, tapping the papersig- 
nificantly, and looking straight into the 
face of the witness. 

“CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 
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CAPTURED BY BUSHWHACKERS. 
And how Providence Delivered me. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


I am ready to admit that it isan uncom- 
fertable feeling to'stand and look into the 
muzzle of a six-shooter, held by the hand 
of a bushwhacker or highwayman, but 
there is a feeling still more uncomfortable 
—that of standing on a barrel, a noose 
around your neck, and expecting to have 
your support kicked from under you. It is 
asensation which one will never forget. 
You see I have encountered both six- 
shooter and bushwhackers, and have expe- 
rienced both sensations alluded to. 

In April, 1862, when the army of Gen- 
eral Banks was at Harrisonburg, in the 
valley, fighting Jackson’s forces one week, 
and running away from them the next, I 
was serving with a brigade quartermaster, 
having been detailed from my regiment for 
that purpose. We had had considerable 
treuble about supplies for several days pre- 
Vious to the incident which I shall relate, 


particularly in the matter of forage. To 
increase our short supply of hay for the 
cavalry horses, instructions had been is- 
sued to the quartermaster to forage on the 
neighboring country. The people about 
Harrisonburg, or nine-tenths of them, 
claimed to be Union in sentiment, and per- 
haps some of them were. Might had not 
yet come to be looked upon as.right by the 
governinent, as in after years, and so there 
were additional instructions for the quar- 
termasters to give certificates to such farm- 
ers as Were willing, or as were obliged, to 


. part with hay and corn. 


My brigade was encamped on the Stras- 
burg Road, about two miles from the town, 
and on the 23d I was ordered by the quat 
termaster to take command of a smali 
squad of cavalry which was going out with 
three wagons after forage. At that time, 
Jackson had been driven into the Blue 
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Ridge, defeated and demoralized, it was 
thought, and it was not believed that a 
uniformed Confederate could be found 
Within five miles of the town in any direc- 
tion. The cavalry had reconnoitered the 
country, without finding so much as a 
bushwhacker, and I had not the least 
thought of danger as we passed through 
the town and bore off to the left, to strike 
a section of the country not yet gone over. 
The cavalry were armed as usual, but the 
‘soldiers and teamsters looked upon the 
affair as an excursion, and refused to be- 
lieve that we should meet with anything 
worse than a “secesh”? farmer’s sullen 
countenance, 

Riding along at an easy trot, the heavy 
wagons rattling and jolting along behind, 
we passed overa distance of about four 
miles, and then drew up at the promise of 
forage from a barn on the left. Being in 
charge, and having orders to take nothing 
by force where a certificate would procure 
it, Trode down to the house to consult 
with the farmer. He met me at the gate, 
having caught sight of us, and suspecting 
what the wagons meant, and he at once 


informed me that he could spare nothing. . 


He did not care for a certificate, was as 
arrogant as a duke, and teok uo pains to 
conceal the fact that he was a firm advo- 
cate of the Confederate cause. So far as 
his sentiments went, I did not care astraw. 
He had as much right to be a Confederate 
as I had to be a Federal, and was undoubt- 
edly honest and sincere in his belief. But 
he had hay, and hay was what we were 
after. If he did not want a voucher, I 
would take his hay Without leaving one. 

Riding back to the men, we threw down 
the bars, drove the teams into the yard, 
and threw open the barn doors to find that 
the farmer had at least four or five tons of 
good hay in the building. His stock could 
uow pasture, and if we rubbed him of 
every pound of the fodder, he would not 
feelit. The men went to work and loaded 
up two of the wagons, taking not more 
than a ton, and we then concluded to load 
the other wagon with corn. There were 
not five bushels on the farm, and we must 
go further up the road for it. 

While the wagons were driven to the 
road, a young man about seventeen years 
old, and somewhat deformed, came limping 
up to me, and wanted to know if we want- 
ed to buy some corn. On being answered 


in the affirmative, he replied that his 
brother, who lived about two miles up the 
road, had several hundred bushels, and, 
being a Union man, would not object to 
parting with a load. There was something 
about the young man’s appearance which 
idid not like. His eyes refused to meet 
mine, he had a sneaking look, and I felt a 
strong aversion tohim. However, as there 
was no good reason for my disgust, further 
than what I conld see, 1 repressed the feel- 
ing, and told him that we would pay his 
brother a visit. This decision being ar- 
rived at, he limped away, and then we got 
the wagons into the road. 

Having secured the hay, it was as well to 
let the teamsters go back to the village as 
to wait for the other wagon toload. And 
as we had met with nothing to lead us to 
believe that there were any Confederate 
soldiers or bushwhackers in the neighbor- 
hood, I allowed three of the cavalrymen to 
go back with the wagon. The rest of us 
rode on up the road, thinking that the 
finding and loading of the corn would be a 
matter of no account. We jogged along ag 
afair pace, the weather being splendid, 
and the road in good order, and at length 
arrived at the house described. There was 
a barn, a stack of hay, two corn cribs, and 
the dwelling was twenty or thirty rods be- 
yond. The country about was cut up with 
ravines, and was pretty well covered with 
timber a short distance back from the road. 

While the soldiers tore down the fence 
and drove in close to one of the well-filled 
cribs, I rode on down to the house. Hitch- 
ing my horse at the gate, I rapped at the 
door, and in answer’ to my inquiries, a 
gentle spoken woman answered that her 
husband was at the barn. She seemed 
frightened or nervous, but I thought she 
apprehended personal violence, and went 
off toward the barn to seek the farmer. 

.The teamster was on his saddle, the 
cavalrymen sat their horses, and I was 
within ten rods of them, when half a dozen 
men, well armed, suddenly leaped out of 
one of the cribs and opened fire on the 
men. The two parties were not over three 
rods apart, and how man or horse escaped 
annihilation from the sudden volley is 
more than I can account for. The bush- 
whackers were between me and the sol- 
diers, and I halted as I sawthem. The 
smoke of their guns had not cleared away 
when I heard the shout of the teamster, 
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the bang of his wagon, and then the 
shouts of the cavalrymen. When I caught 


sight of them again, all were galloping - 


down the road. ButasI looked, the sol- 
diers halted, having recovered from their 
surprise, and in a moment more they 
opened fire with their carbines, sending in 
80 much lead that the farmers ran behind 
the erib for shelter. 

No one had thus far paid me any atten- 
tion. Completely surprised, I stood there 
like a statue, watching the actions of both 
parties. However, when the cavalrymen 
opened fire, I began to see my situation, 
and my first thou:;ht was to gain my horse. 
Ihad jast turned to run, when some one 
leaped upon me, another one seized my 
legs, and in 2 moment I was strugeling on 
the grass, with two bushwhackers holding 
me down. I could not get at my revolver, 
but I kicked and struck, and might, per- 
haps, have thrown them off, but for the 
sight of a bowie-knife before my eyes. 

‘Now just give one more kick, and you 
will get this clear up to the handle!’ said 
one of them, pressing the point of the knife 
to my breast until it drew blood. 

I ceased to struggle, and after 2 moment 
the man removed the knife, and ordered 
me to hold up my hands that he might tie 
them. They both rose up as he spoke, 
and the next second I was on my feet, de- 
termined to escape, if such a thing were 
possible. Striking out in the confusion, 
I knocked one of the men flat, but the 
other one had his revolver within two 
inches of my eye, and shouted: 

“Tf you make another move, I'l] shoot 
you.’’ 

“ Shoothim down! Shoot him, anyhow!’ 
yelled the other man, as he straggled up, 
at the same time trying to possess himself 
of the revolver. 

““No--keep back, Sam—keep away—we 
can do better than to waste a cartridge on 
him!’ : 

I was then ordered to put my hands be- 
hind my back, and while one kept the re- 
volver at my face, the other tied my arms. 
During all this time the bushwhackers and 
the cavalry had been skirmishing, one of 
the former being killed by a ball in the 
head, but now the soldiers slackened fire, 
remounted their horses and rode off, prob- 
ably intending to come back with a suffi- 
cient force to clean out the guerrilla gang. 
As they rode away, the bushwhackers 


came running down to me, and for five 

minutes I was roughly treated, each man - 
feeling himself licensed to kick me until 

he was weary. 

When through with their sport, one of 
the men started to take possession of my 
horse. As he came near, the animal sud- 
denly pulled back, the strap parted, and 
the horse went down the road ona keen 
run. 

“Confound the luck!’ exclaimed the 
man, who appeared to be the leader of the 
gang. ‘ There goes aclean three hundred 
dollars, saying nothing of Joe Harvey lying 
up there with an ounce ball in his brain- 
box!” 

“What in the d—l are we going to do 
with this cussed Yankee, now that we’ve 
got him ?” inquired another. 

**O, he wont bother us long?’ replied 
the leader. ‘‘ We've got to git from here 
right smart. The Yanks will be down here 
by the acre in less than an hour, and we'd 
better be jogging. Keep the Yank between 
you, and come along.”? 

We passed the crib, and the body just 
beyond it, reached the barn, and then start- 
ed straight for the woods. The men boast- 
ed a good deal about their victory over the 
cavalry, but as the odds had been two to 
one in favor of the bushwhackers, even the 
boasters at length seemed to conclude that 
it was no great victory, after all. The face 
of one of the men looked familiar to me, 
and as we passed along he noticed that I 
was observing him. He began laughing, 
slapped. his leg, and at length exclaimed: 

“You Yanks are pretty cute, but there 
are cuter ones. Didn’tI bait the trap and 
lead you into it nicely? 

He was the lame young man who had 
met me at the other farm and told the 
story about the corn. He was no longer 
lame, his face had a different look, and 1 
could see that the whole affair had been a 
ruse to deceive us. Viewing it in this 
light was anything but consolation. Ihad 
heard of the bushwhackers and their atro- 
cious deeds too often to feel that they 
would now give me any sort of chance for 
my life, much less hold me a prisoner of 
war. This class of men was despised by 
ali true Confederate soldiers, especially by 
Confederate officers. They would not en- 
list, defied provost marshals, and were 
panded together to rob and murder when- 
ever they could get opportunity, not always 
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particular on which side the victim be- 
longed. I have spoken of this gang as 
guerrillas, but should not have done so. 
The guerrillas of the war were soldiers at 
times, and none of them could be charged 
with cowardice. 

The owner of the farm did not accompa- 
ny us further than the barn, and I heard 
him say that he would dispose of the body, 
and remain to tell the coming soldiers a 
satisfactory story. Iwas the only witness 
who could testify that he had been en- 
gazed in the fight, and they intended to 
seal my mouth. With a part of. the gang 
walking before and part behind me, we 
travelled through woods, over hills, up 
ravines, and finally came out on a road. It 
did not seem to be a thoroughfare, aud yet 
there were indications of travel. J was so 
completely turned around that I could not 
get the points of the compass, nor could [ 
tell the time of day. I judged, however, 
that it was about three o’clock. We crossed 
the road, went about forty rods, passing 
through a lot and turning a thicket, and 
came upon aloghouse. The window sash 
had been removed, and boards nailed over 
all the windows except one, and the house 
had more the appearance of a blockhouse 
than a dwelling. 

“Nobody been here,” remarked the 
leader of the gang, turning over a small 
piece of board lying near the step, and ex- 
amining it for the sign which had been 
agreed upon. 

“Well, shall we wait?’ inquired one of 
the men, as they all stood about me. 

“No,” replied the leader. ‘ You re- 
member that we are to meet at Hull’s 
farm to-night. We have got time fora cup 
of coffee, and then we’ll be off.” 

The door was unfastened; we all went 
in, and I saw a room about twenty feet 
square, having no furniture whatever. A 
large fireplace occupied half of one end, a 
quantity of straw was piled up in the other, 
and a frying-pan and a kettle were on the 
hearth. Everything went to show that the 
gang existed as a gang, and did not owe its 
entire strength to the farmers who now 
aud then took part with it. Notoneof the 
men wasin uniform, not one was armed 
with army weapons, and it was quite easy 
to divine that the Confederate service did 
not control the movements of the organi- 
zation. 

A fire was started, coffee made, and the 


men brought out provisions from a box, 
and had a hearty luncheon. I had been 
ordered to sit down in a comer, and re- 
ceived no attention until after the meal 
was over, when one of the men threw the 
frying-pan at my head, and asked if I would 
like a cup of coffee. Feeling the need of 
it, I replied in the affirmative, when he 
roared out: 

“Of course you would, you d—d Yankee 
dog! But you wout get no coffee here. 
We are going to send you where they don’t 
drink coffee.” . : 

His companions laughed loudly at the 
remark, and then they began discussing 
my case. They did not lower their voices 
in the least, but probably intended that I 
should hear every word. None of them 
had the remotest idea of allowing me to 
live beyond the morrow, and at least two 
were in favor of hanging me right away. 
The leader was not one of these two, he 
contending that the balance of the gang 
would be on hand by next day, and then 
all could enjoy the “fun” together. After 
a-few minutes spent in discussing the 
question, it was decided to *‘ keep me 
over” until next day, and they began prep- 
arations to leave. 

‘*Here, who’s to stay here and watch 
him ?” suddenly inquired one of the men, 
seeming to have forgotten the matter 
before.. 

“By George! I'd forgotten all about 
that,” replied the leader, appearing puz- 
zled. ‘Here, Saul, I guess you'd better 
stop. It will be easier than tramping 
twenty miles.’ 

“IT don’t want to stay with him,” replied 
Saul, me ving toward the door. Two others 
repeated his words, and that took all but 
the leader. : 

“Confound him! let’s hang him and 
have him out of the way,’ exclaimed 
Saul, giving mea wicked look. The leader 
was at first opposed to the scheme, but 
when there were three against him, he re- 
marked that it might as well. be done one 
time as another, and they entered into 
preparations. 

Although deeply interested in the con- 
versation, as may be supposed, I had not 
opened my lips in my own defence, having 
hopes that if left with one of the gang, I 
might make my escape. Though I enter- 
tained no hope that they would spare me, 
X now addressed them, asking that the ex- 
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ecution might be delayed till the morrow, 
if no longer. I might as well have appealed 
to hyenas. They only mocked me, and 
went on with their preparations. One of 
the men bronght out a rope, proceeded to 
a tree about five rods from the house, made 
one end fast to alimb, and then another 
one rolled a barrel from behind the house 
under the tree. 1 had been an anxious ob- 
server of these proceedings, but did not 
protest against them. Knowing that they 
were now looking to see me display some 
sign of weakness or cowardice, I made up 
my mind to die game. 

“Well, Mister Yank, things begin to 
look sulphurous fur you!’ remarked the 
leader, pointing to the barrel and the 
swinging rope. 

“Hadn’t you as soon shoot me as to 
hang me up like a murderer?’ I asked, 
preferring the quicker and less painful 
method. 

“No sir—e—e—not by along shot!” he 
replied, laughing, as if much pleased. “It 
will be fun to see you kick and struggle— 
to see your eyes bulge out, your tongue 
hang down, your face grow as black as my 
old hat here! I have been looking you 
over, and I believe you will kick and fight 
about ten minutes before giving it up. 
We'll swing you off easy, so as not to 
break your neck and spoil the fun.’ “ 

What use to appeal to the mercy of such 
men—men with hearts of stone, and worse ? 
They all laughed loudly at the remarks of 
the leader, and then I was conducted to 
the barrel. 

“Lift him up?’ commanded the leader; 
“and be careful that you fix the rope so 
that he wont choke on the start, as that 
fellow did up at Winchester!’ 

Iwas lifted upon the barrel, which was 
so old and weak that it could scarcely sus- 
tain my weight, and then one of the men 
adjusted the uoose, the rope being drawn 
over the limb until there was not an inch 
of slack. 

“You can pray if you like,” remarked 
the leader, as they all drew back, “but 
you must cut it mighty short. Our time is 
valuable, and we have got to be going as 
s00n as you have stopped kicking.”” 

There were two or three minutes of si- 
Jence, and then he announced that my 
time was up. My arms were yet as they 
had fastened them, the rope was Teady, 
and they had only to kick the barrel away. 


They expected that my death struggles 
would afford them rare sport, but I made 
up my mind to cheat them. I planned to 
leap as high in the air as possible, as the 
leader approached to kick the support 
away, and hoped that the fall would dis- 
locate my neck and end my sufferings at 
once. 

The moment came. The man approached. 
I drew a lovg breath, and gathered my 
muscles for the leap, when suddenly there 
came to us from the road the report of a 
rife, iohowed by shouts and the reports of 
two revolvers. 

“Yanks! by heavens?’ shouted the 
leader; and they all faced about. There 
was another revolver shot, more shonting, 
and two minutes after a bushwhacker came 
through the thicket on the jump. 

“What's up!” “what's up!’ the men 
shouted, as the new-comer joined them, 
panting like a horse after a hard race. 

“Yanks down there!’ he replied, point- 
ing toward the road. “Seven of them 
came riding along, and I was just mad 
enough to give ’em a shot. They have 
halted at the fence, and I guess they’ ride 
jn here.” 

The rope was slackened, 1 was hustled 
down from the barrel, pushed into the 
house, a man ordered to guard me and 
keep me quiet, and then the door was shut, 
and I heard the bushwhackers running 
away. I laid down on the straw, my guard 
put his eye to a small loophole, and half 
an hour passed without alarm. At the 
end of that time one of the gang returned, 
and told the guard that the cavalry had 
gone on, and that the men were going off 
to the appointed meeting, as at first in- 
tended. * . 

“That means that Pve got to stay here 
all night and look after you,” growled the 
man; ‘‘but you needu’t expect to come 
any of your tricks over me., I'll shoot you 
if you so much as look me in the face!” 

Thankful for the respite, I believed that 
I could obey the order to keep my eyes off 
the man’s villanous countenance. He went 
and sat down by the fire; I stretebed out 
for a rest, and when night settled down we 
had not exchanged a word. My arms 
pained me terribly, being tightly bound, 
put I knew that my condition would not be 
improved ky him, and so suffered in silence. 
When it was fairly dark, the man began to 
grow communicative. He asked me many 
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questions, answered those which I put, and 
his nature seemed to have undergone a 
complete change. I was careful in what I 
said, and allowed him to boast without 
contradicting his gross assertions—in fact, 
agreeing with him in everything he said. 
He gave me adrink of water, and promised 
that in the morning he would untie my 
arms and give me some provision. 

Had my hands been tied, I might have 
worked them loose; but it was my arms, 
and the cords would not give in the least. 

_ Teould not assault him, could not dodge 
him, could not escape by flight, and he 
knew it. Asthe night came on, the weather 
grew sultry, the atmosphere felt damp, and 
I realized that we were to have a storm. 
It was too warm fora fire, there were no 
lights, and so the guard threw open the 
door, and sat down on the sill, stretching 
his legs across, aud holding lis rifle on his 
lap. He seemed nervous, and when not 
conversing with me, was whistling and 
singing. Iasked him if he was going to 
pass the night on the step, and he replied 
that after the sturm he would come in, 
light a fire, and shut the door. 

For the next hour only an occasional 
word passed between us. I racked my 
brain for some plan to outwit him, bat I 
could think of none. If I could get my 
arms free—it was that “if” which stood 
in the way. It would be sheer folly to 
attempt anything unless my arms were at 
Hberty, and even then the odds were against 
me. So I pondered, planued, discussed, 
“and was foiled at every turn. 

At length the storm broke. There wasa 
flash of lightning, a sullen roar, and then 
the rain came down. The man moved in 
to escape the wet, Dut did not close the 
@oor. After the first ten minutes the 


flashes were so constant that I could see 
the gaard’s face nearly all the time. The 
lightning seemed to strike quite near us 
once or twice, and the thunder was so 
heavy that the house trembled from floor 
to roof. 

Tat length became somewhat nervous, 
and shut my eyes that I might not see the 
vivid lightning. A minute after I heard 
the man get up, seize the door to shut it, 
and then there came an awful crash, a 
noise as if the building had been hurled 
agaiust the rocks. I felt as if some one 
had jabbed me with ten thousand needles, 
then a benumbed feeling came, and then‘I 
heard a heavy body fall to the flocr. It 
was full five minutes before I could get 
upon my feet, and when I did I saw that 
one end of the house had been torn ont. 
A flash showed me the body of the bush- 
whacker lying on his back on the floor, 
his face horribly burned. The storm was 
at its height,.but I plunged out into the 
darkness, and after a hundred stumbles 
and falls gained the road. Taking the di- 
rection which I thought would lead me to-~ 
ward Harrisonburg, and having only the 
flashes to light my way, I walked, ran, 
stumbled, and made progiess fer about an 
hour, when I was halted by a scouting 
party froin the Union army, and returned 
to life and liberty. At dayheht next morn- 
ing the party pushed on to the cabin, and 
found matters as I have described, the 
bushwhacker being cold in death. While 
we halted at the house, the gang returned, 
and during the fight which ensued four of 
the rascals, including the leader, were laid 
out by the Federals, and my revenge was: 
all that could have been desired by any 
captive. 
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